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WHITEFIELD PREACHING IN 
MOORFIELDS. 


Tne illustration on page 572 is copied from a 
painting by Mr. Crow, a young English artist, 
who has now taken a distinguished place as a his- 
torical painter. No better explanation can be giv- 
en of the situation chosen by the artist than the fol- 
lowing quotation from Purips's ‘‘ Life and Times of 
Wurrerretp:” “ The merry-andrew—attended 
others, who complained that they had taken many 
pounds less that day on account of my preaching— 
got up upon a man’s shoulders; and, advancing, 
attempted to slash me with a long, heavy whip 
several times, but always, with the violence of his 


motion, tumbled down. They got a recruiting- 
sergeant with his drum to pass through the congre- 
gation....Others, having got a large pole for their 
standard, advanced from the opposite side with 
steady and formidable steps; but just as they ap- 
proached us they quarreled among themselves, 
threw down their staff, and went their way....My 
pockets were full of notes from persons brought un- 
der concern. Boys and girls who were fond of 
sitting round me while I preached handed me these 
people’s notes, though often pelted with eggs, dirt, 
etc., and they never once gave way.” 

The picture so closely illustrates this passage 
that to offer further merely descriptive remarks 
would be entirely supererogatory. All the inci- 


dents of the quotation are given, or suggested as 
likely to follow, together with some others which 
the reader can not fail to observe for himself. We. 


‘may add, however, that WHrrEFIELD says that the 


scene described in the quotation occurred on a Whit- 
Monday. ‘ For many years, from oneend of Moor- 
fields to the other, booths of all kinds had been 
erected for mountebanks, players, puppet-shows, 
and such like.” At such a resort for amusement 
the coricourse on the most popular holiday of the 
year would, of course, be enormous. WHIrEFIELD 
estimates that there could not have been less than 
twenty or thirty thousand people present. Three 
times did he preach to them during the day; the 


incidents of the picture occurring during his third 


SIN THE WOODS.”~{Fnou 4 sy W. Dotisom] 


sermon in the evening. It-will be remembered that 
the Moorfields district was often the scene of the 


missionary labors of WuIrsF1ELp’s contemporary 
from 


revivalist that similar 
the mob attended his preaching, and that,still more 
rmanent and results have followed 


WHITEFIELD preached, is now far within the limits 
of London. But though Moorfields is 
power of Wurrertetp’s bold and almost: inspired 
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but the end is beyond human contemplation in its 
grandeur and extent. The Episcopal Church of 
England owes its purity from the corruptions which 
befouled it in their day very much to their influ- 
ence and that of their disciples. It was demon- 
strated once and forever by these men that the gos- 
pel belongs to the poor and the weak and the low- 


~ Jy as well as to the rich and the intellectual. They 


taught that Christianity might exist apart from the 
formularies of churchmen, and without the prestige 
of Apostolic descent. They did in their time for the 
Church what Luruer did in his: they protested 
against mechanical faith, which manifests itself in 
elaborate devices and masks and h and 
appealed from the letter, which killeth, to the Spirit, 
which maketh ali Like the reformers of Lvu- 
THER’s time, also, they were persecuted and re- 
viled, until their work assumed its true proportions 
and relations in the eyes of men, when they com- 
manded the most: profound respect even of the 
learned and the aristocratic. 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


OW shall we vote in the autumn elections ? 
Every honest man will ask himself this 
question, and hé will answer it by determining 
to which party, in so important a national crisis 
as this, political power ought to be intrusted. 
For although no issue is as yet distinctly made, 
a very grave issue soon will be, that of reorgan- 
ization—and he must look to the antecedents 
and composition of parties to infer what their 
probable action will be. 

The Union party comprises the great body 
of enlightened American citizens who have al- 
ways faithfully striven for greater justice, for 
universal liberty regulated by law, and for free- 


dom of speech and the press every where in the 


untry. ' They have unfalteringly asserted the 


, rights of the whole people against privilege and 


aristocracy in every form, and have claimed 
fair play for all men, rich or poor, foreigner or 
native, whatever their complexion and condi- 
tion, and to that end have been constant!) zeal- 

r popular education and every method of 
enlightenment. They hold that the Constitu- 


_ tion is not a compact between sovereign gov- 


ernments, but is a fundamental national law es- 
tablished by the people of the United States ; 
and that the Union is not a confederacy but a 
nation. ‘They believe that this National Gov- 
ernment is supreme, that the States are proper- 
ly subordinated to it, and that State rights are 
purely local and secondary. Therefore they 
have been steadily faithful in the great and suc- 
cessful struggle. ‘They have never tampered 
with rebellion. They have never justified trea- 
son nor excused traitors; and in the death- 
grapple with rebellion they have wisely used 
every power of the Government, conscious that 
all extraordinary powers were exercised by 
magistrates under the immediate supervision 
of the people, and whose acts merely recorded 
the popular will, as the election of 1864 tri- 
umphantly proved. | 

This is the faith, and these are the men who 
compose the great Union party. Have they 
forfeited the confidence of the country ? 

On the other hand, the Democratic party is 
composed of those who have always excused 
the most appalling crime against human nature, 
and the most fatal treason to the American 
principle of equal rights, under the pretense of 
State rights; who persistently connived at the 
extension and perpetuity of that injustice which 
has soaked the land in blood and necessitated 
the debt. ‘They have been the assailants of 

_ free speech and a free press, and have justified 
the murder and maltreatment of citizens who 
claimed to exercise those rights in the South- 
ern States. Their influence has been adverse 
to gene’al education and wise progress and re- 
form; and their predominance has been and is 
always most marked among the most debased 
part of the population, and in the least intelli- 
gent portions of the country. Even now their 
Conventions, vaguely as in Maine, distinctly 
and openly as in Ohio, reaffirm the principles 
of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of ’98, 
which are and always have been pleaded by the 
rebels as their justification, as they were by 
South Carolina for nullification in 1883, and 


- which will always afford an ambush for treason 


until they are utterly and expressly overthrown: 
or, as in Pennsylvania, their Conventions de- 
liberately declare that the practical recognition 
of the truths of the Declaration of Independence 
is a high crime against the Constitution of the 
United States. They are those from whose 
ranks came the chiefs of the rebellion ; who de- 
mounced the people of the loyal States as re- 
ally responsible for the war; who incessantly 
thwarted the Government in its efforts to sub- 
due it; who incited riots and directed mobs; 
for whose success at the polls the rebel chiefs 
and editors openly prayed in the midst of the 
war; who solicited through a foreign Minister 
foreign interference in our contest ; who a year 
ago, in their National Convention, declared the 
soldiers conquered and the war a failure, and 
who sneered at President Lrxcoin as helplessly 
weak, or denounced him as a murderer, tyrant, 
uin. 
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| party. ‘They are now busily engaged in prais- 
ing the soldiers, whom last year they slandered, 
} and in celebrating the re-establishment of the 
Union. They are even engaged in the pleas- 
ing process of eating the Chicago platform. 
But what has this party, in whose Ohio Con- 
vention VALLANDIGHAM was a chief orator, in 
whose Pennsylvania Convention Judge BLack 
was an applauded teacher, wh» said, as Bu- 
CHANAN’s Attorney-General, that the war would 
legalize secession and dissolve the Union—what 
has this party done to be intrusted with power 
by the American people who condemned it so 
overwhelmingly last November? We speak 
of a party, not of individuals. We do not for- 
get with what sbsolute sacrifice, with what 
blood and money, many Democrats stood by 
the country. But neither do we forget that as 
a party the Democrats voted against emanci- 
pation, and that in the States which they con- 
trolled the amendment was defeated. We do 
not forget that if the Democratic party had re- 
tained power in 1860 they would have com- 
promised the honor of the country without 
permanently avoiding the war; and we re- 
member, nor will the American people soon 
forget, that in 1864 they solemnly proposed 
acquiescence in national disgrace and ruin. 
These are the two parties who now solicit 
our votes. Let every man who loves a Union 
unobscufed by ‘‘the resolutions of ’98,” who 
loves his country and believes that equal rights 
for all men before the law are essential to her 
permanent peace and prosperity, ask himself 
which of these parties ought to have his vote. 


THE PRISON-PEN AT ANDERSON- 


THE new correspondent of the London Times 
in this country lately wrote that there was too 
much reason to believe the revolting stories of 
the Andersonville tortures. Thereupon Col- 
onel FREEMANTLE, an English officer who served 
for some time in the rebel army, and afterward 
published a book upon the war, wrote that he 
had heard and seen nothing of the kind, and 
did not believe the story. The innocence of 
the Colonel is like that of Miss Murray, the 
Queen’s companion, and other ladies who trav- 
eled in the Southern States in the good old 
days when people were driven out of those 
States and lynched and ridden on rails for 
doubting the unmingled divinity of slavery. 
The good ladies were passed softly along from 
parlor to parlor, and were earefully prevented 
from seeing the hopeless misery which Mrs. 
KeEMBLE, the mistress of a plantation, describes, 
and saw only the high-bred smile of’ contempt 
at the idea of suffering among ‘‘ the people,” or 
‘‘the servants.’”’ Colonel FREEMANTLE did not 
see prisoners starving and literally rotting. He 
did not hear, in the select society of Richmond, 
that captive Yankees were tortured by design. 
The ‘‘chivalric Southern gentlemen” at the 
head-quarters of General Lex did not allude 
to the noisome pen at Andersonville and Salis- 
bury and Millen. Of course, therefore, the 
stories were vile Yankee lies. 

The innocent Colonel FREEMANTLE 21d the 
rest of the world in Europe will soon read the 
letter of Henry Wirz, who kept the pen, and 
who probably knows more of the truth than 
young gentlemen upon General LzExr’s staff, or 
young women in Richmond drawing-rooms. 
On the 7th of May, after the surrender of Lex 


bellion was hopeless, Wirz wrote to General 
WILson, commanding at Macon. He says in 
his letter: ‘*The duties I had to perform were 
arduous and unpleasant. I am satisfied that 
no man can or will unjustly blame me for 
things that happened here, and which were be- 
yond my power to control. J do not think I 
ought to be held responsible for the shortness of 
rations ; for the overcrowded state of the prison, 
which was in itself a prolific source of the fearful 
mortality ; for the tnadequate supplies of clothing, 
want of shelter, etc., etc.’ 

This is the fullest confession by the keeper 
of the Andersonville pen of all the horrors that 
were ever charged against it. He owns that 
the prisoners were starved; that they were na- 
ked and shelterless; that they were so closely 
packed as to die at a fearful rate; and he adds 
‘‘et cetera, et cetera!” He states it naturally 
as gently as possible, and this is his statement. 
The sickening details, with which we are all 
familiar, are not more appalling than this sum- 
mary. Wirz concludes by saying that his life 
is in danger from those who suffered, and who 
wrongfully hold him responsible, who was only 
‘*the tool in the hands of my superiors ;” and 
he asks General W1Lson for a guard to preserve 
him and his family from violence until he can 
escape to Europe. 

Dr. Joun C. Bates, a surgeon in the rebel 
service, detailed for duty at Andersonville, 
**was rather shocked,” upon entering the hos- 
pital, to find the sick prisoners “‘ lying, partial- 
ly naked, dirty, and lousy, in the sand: others 
were crowded together in small tents, the lat- 
ter unserviceable at the best.” 


Of clothing we had none. The living were 
supplied with the clothing of those who died. 
There was a prolific crop of vermin and lice. 


qeeoeed found the men, as @ general thing, naked, 


‘would gather round me and ask for a bone. 


| 


and JOHNSTON, when it was plain that the re- | 


sick, and diseased. Their disposition was only 
to get something to eat.” Dr. Bates was not 
well chosen for the service. Humanity was 
not utterly extinguished in his heart. He re- 

the actual condition of the hospital. 
‘*¢ Being a novice, for some of the things I said 
I received a written reprimand.” In his charge 
there was a boy of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. He had the scurvy and gangrene. He 
begged the Doctor to bring him a potato or a 
biscuit. The Doctor smuggled them to him in 
his pocket. But the boy became more and more 
emaciated: his sores gangrened, and he died 
from lice and for want of food. ‘The effluvia 
from the hospital was very offensive,” testifies 
the Doctor. The sick prisoners were confined 
‘like ants and bees.” ‘‘I feel safe in saying 
‘seventy-five per cent. of those who died might 
have been saved had they been properly cared 
for.” 

Meanwhile ‘*Colonel Freemantie of the 
Guards” airily writes that the stories of ill- 
treatment are all gammon and slander. 

Wirz was first indicted for complicity with 
Rosert Epmunp LEE and James A. SEDDON 
in a conspiracy to destroy the prisoners. Than 
the names of LEE and SEDDON were dropped. 
It was alleged that General Grant requested 
that they should be omitted. But we are in- 
clined to believe that it was done because if 
Wirz were convicted there could be no excuse 
for suffering and SEppon to escape. 

Undoubtedly it could not be proved that 
Davis or LEE gave direct orders that Union 
prisoners should be starved to death. But 


they knew that in the Andersonville pen there - 


were thirty thousand of them collected, and 
that there was a universal rumor of their hor- 
rible treatment. It was no wretched detail 
with which they could not encumber them- 
selves. It was a case in which a general ru- 
mor created a sacred duty of inquiry and reme- 
dy. Did Rosert ‘Lze ever make that in- 
quiry? Did he ever suggest that it should be 
made? If in the interior of Minnesota Mr. 
Stanton had ordered a stocKade to be built for 
inclosing rebel prisoners ; if they had been con- 
fined there by scores of thousands ; if the rebel 
States had been thrilled by stories of the tor- 
tures inflicted and ample reports based upon 
the testimony of actual sufferers and spectators 
had bsen published and disseminated, and half 
of the country rang with a cry of indignation, 
and if, under these circumstances neither Pres- 
ident Lincoxn, nor Secretary Stanton, nor Gen- 
eral Grant had deigned to inquire, and all the 
while the frightful tales were true, then those 
three officers would be forever justly execrated 
by all honorable and humane men. 

This is the precise case with Davis, Seppon, 
and Lee. No sophistry can acquit them of the 
moral guilt of the crimes against humanity per- 
petrated in those prisons. We naturally recoil 
from believing that men like these, who have 
beén accounted honorable, who have sat with 
us at table, with whom we have shared all so- 
cial amenities, and who have filled responsible 
public positions, can be truly accomplices of 
men like Wirz in crimes so revolting. But 
we have yet to learn that the spirit of caste 
which suffered educated men in this country 
and in this age to acquiesce in human slavery 
and defend it, involves a contempt for human 
nature — barbarizes and degrades men be- 


_ yond 


MILITARY OCCUPATION. 

ALTHOUGH it will be a long time before the 
military force of the United States can be alto- 
gether removed.from the unorganized States, 
yet it is very essential that its presence there 
should be subordinated to the civil power as 
fast as a truly loyal civil power is established. 
The precedent would seem to be the relation 
which exists between the two authorities in the 
territories of the United States. There is al- 
ways military force enough there to second the 
civil arm in maintaining order, which, in a 
normal state of affairs, is properly the military 
function. 

In the present condition of the unorganized 
States, however, when there is no authority of 
any kind but that of the United States, and 
when the Provisional Governors are appointed 
not to govern the State, but to take steps to 
prove whether the State is sufficiently pacified 
safely to undertake its own government, the 
case is different. The military Governor is 
the chief officer charged with public order, and 
he governs by military authority. If the for- 
mer practice and present prejudice of the State 
lead to palpable injustice, it is his duty to apply 
& summary remedy. 

Thus courts have been instituted in which 
the testimony of colored witnesses is taken and 
respected. And wherever a plain offense is 
brought to the notice of an upright and gen- 
erous military officer he will, under military 
rules, undoubtedly correct it, and in the speedi- 
est way. Military processes are direct and ef- 
fective. To military force the law’s delay is 
unknown. 

And from this very fact springs an obvious 
danger. The swiftness of military justice is 
fascinating—but the law’s delay in the long- 
run better secures justice. Military rule is 

‘despotic rule, It is often incvitable and neces- 


| sary. It is better than anarchy. It is a ris. 

ing step from anarchy to tranquil order. But 
the effort should constantly be to dispense with 
it, and to prevent the development of a taste for 
it. Thus, while in the unorganized States it 
is impossible immediately to establish a ciyi] 
order, it is very important that tie military ay- 
thority should be reasonably and steadily, not 
whimsically, enforced. Then all experiments 
for a safe return to the normal condition should 
be honestly tried, as they are now to be tried. 
If, for instance, the citizens who have been 
in insurrection against the government of the 
whole people, show by the spirit of their delib- 
erations and by the character of the laws they 
propose, that the people can, with a proper re- 
gard for the security of the whole, permit them 
to resume their local Government, the mili 
rule can be rapidly relaxed. If, on the other 
hand, they plainly show that they can not be safe- 
ly trusted, the military rule will be continued. 
The essential point is not State rights but Na- 
tional rights: not State sovereignty but Na- 
tional sovereignty: not a local authority but 
the security of the government of the people. 

It.is not the fault of the loyal people of the 

country if a prolongation of the military pres- 
ence in the unorganized States becomes neces- 
sary. They proffer the opportunity of a truly 
loyal and honorable reorganization. If the in- 
habitants to whom the offer is made decline, 
those inhabitants are responsible. I+. will then 
be for the country to determine whether it will 
still maintain a military system, with its palpa- 
ble peril and expense, or whether it will estab- 
lish civil order upon the basis of the whole free 
population. 


CIVIC JEALOUSY. 


THE city of Boston is quite as orderly, patri- 
otic, intelligent, and moral as any city of the 
same size in the country. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts, also, in the average of individual 
comfort, intelligence, and good conduct does 
not compare unfavorably with its sister States. 
-The inhabitants of Massachusetts and the citi- 
zens of Boston, so far as we know, have not 
forfeited the common rights of the American 
people. But no sooner do they assemble in 
open public meeting, and after thoughtful con- 
sultation express their views upon public affairs, 
than a cry is raised elsewhere as if such a brazen- 
faced faction of incendiary disorganizers were 
hitherto unheard of in history. 

That the opinions of American citizens are 
valuable according to the part of the country in 
which they live is a rather foolish assumption. 
But if it is to be made, and adopted as a prin- 
ciple of the public estimate of the weight of 
counsel, Massachusetts and New England will 
probably not shrink from the test. If that part 
of the country which has furnished the deepest 
and most truly American influences in the de- 
velopment of national character is to be most 
carefully heeded, the claims of New England 
will probably not yield to those of any part of 
the country. Intellectual and moral force are 
tolerably sure influences. We do not remem- 
ber that Florida or South Carolina were ever 
taunted with an overbearing, morality, or ac- 
cused of moulding the mind of the country. 
Dwarfs are not accused of supercilious height. 

The people of New England, and among 
them the citizens of Boston, take the liberty 
of holding and expressing their opinions upon 
public questions. They do so temperately and 
with dignity. ‘They address themselves, if 
they think fit, to their fellow-citizens of the 
country or to the Chief Magistrate; and they 
do so with perfect respect. If their opinions 
do not justify themselves to the country the 
country will not agree with them, If they fail 
to satisfy the Administration they will not 
shape its policy. But that any citizen, or city, 
or section should evince impatience of another 
for doing his plain duty is supremely silly. 
The President naturally and necessarily wishes 
to know the tendency of public opinion; he 
wishes to take counsel with the people whose 
laws he executes. If the people of Iowa and 
of the Northwest, or those of Maryland and the . 
Middle States, of Georgia and the Southern 
States, of Massachusetts and the New England 
States are wise, they will honestly express the 
views they honestly hold. 

As for comparative values, as we said, that 
is a matter not to be decided by any thing but 
intrinsic weight. The city of New York is 4 
large and imposing seat of trade. But its voice 
in great public questions is not very decisive. 
No other city would have been insulted by such 
@ person as Fernanpo Woop with a proposi- 
tion to secede. In February, 1861, the city of 
New York would undoubtedly have voted for 
the Montgomery Constitution by a large ma- 
jority. In 1864 it voted against the over- 
whelming verdict of the Américan people. The 
truth is, that the city of New York is too full of 
the most ignorant foreigners to be a representa- 
tive American community. The great ideas 
that lead American civilization neither spring 
from the city of New York, nor are they fa- 
vored there. Suppose the men whom the city 
-sends to the State Legislature and to Congress, 
or the people whom the city elects to the mayor- 
alty and Common Council, should permanent- 


ly control the Governments of the State and 
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country! Our history would end in utter shame 
di 

By all means let New York express its opin- 

ion with the rest. It is the right of its citizens. 

But let us all carefully remember that size is 

not greatness; and that we are a metropolis, 

as the most populous, not as the most truly 


American city. 


A DEFUNCT INSTITUTION. 


Tuank God, the Evening Exchange is a 
thing of the past! That pestilent institution, 
which was the source of so much gambling, be- 
guiled so many men from their homes to spend 
their nights in dealing in gold and stocks, un- 
settled so many minds, and led directly to so 
many defalcations, frauds, failures, forgeries, 
and other rascalities, is numbered among the 
dead. The Stock Exchange has unanimously 
agreed to suspend any member who attends the 
Evening Exchange, or gives orders to be exe- 
cuted there, and by very large majorities a like 
resolution has been adopted by the open Board 
of Brokers and by the Gold Room. > 

The Evening Exchange was a natural out- 
growth of the war and of the paper-money era. 
The day was not long enough for speculators 
who saw $100,000 realized in a single after- 
noon by a lucky operator. Avarice stretched 
its skinny fingers far forward into the night. 
Nor could operators spend quiet evenings with 
their families at home when the telegraph was 
hourly bearing tidings of events which boded 
ruin or fortune. Many a time during the last 
four years the most important news of the day 
was received after six in the evening, when 


offices were closed, and Wall Street was as. 


quiet and dull as Persepolis. Such news might 
cause a fall or a rise of ten per cent. in gold, 
and a scarcely less violent fluctuation in stocks. 
It was natural that the thousand speculators in 
both should desire to act at once, and not wait 
for further developments on the morrow. Some 
months since, before the surrender of Rich- 
mond, an attempt was made to put down the 
Evening Exchange. It met with no response 
among the very men who have now almost 
unanimously placed the institution under the 
ban. So long as the telegraph was altering 
values at every hour of the day and night, 
speculation sat up with it and refused to be put 
to bed. 

But now that we are returning to normal 
conditions of existence, the evils of an Evening 
Exchange are revealed in their obvious de- 
formity, and the argument of necessity no lon- 
ger applies. It is notorious that the existence 
of this establishment suggested speculation to 
many who would never otherwise have fallen 
in its way, and that speculation in its turn sug- 
gested defalcation, robbery, forgery, and fraud. - 
Merchants, clerks, bank men, lawyers, and oth- 
ers, who were too busy in the day to watch the 
course of gold and stocks, found the Evening 
Exchange an agreeable place in which to spend 
an evening hour, were easily led, partly by av- 
arice, partly by love of excitement, to “‘ take 
a flyer,” and became gamblers, with the usual 
disastrous results, almost unconsciously. Men 
who began by visiting the Evéning Exchange 
for an hour orice a week soon became regular 
habitués, and never spent an evening elsewhere. 
The brokers, of course, were compelled to fol- 
low their customers. Two hundred of them 
were sentenced to attend the Evening Exchange 
regularly, under penalty of loss of business. | 
Yet these men had wives and daughters, who 
were doomed by this decree either to spend 
long dull evenings alone, or to seek in society 
a solace which involved danger to their happi- 
ness and their honor. The living motto of the 
institution was: There is nothing in this world 
better than cash and superior to dollars; hap- 
piness, honor, family fame, comfort, and life 
itself, are well sacrificed if cash can be got and 
dollars secured. 

There is an Evening Exchange in Paris, one 
in Vienna, one in Berlin. At Frankfort there 
is not only an Evening Exchange, but a Sunday 
Bourse, where operators in Five-Twenties meet, 
while their children are at mass, and gamble 


»on the course of gold in New York. In this 


city stock speculators never disturbed the quiet, 
of the evening until 1862. In the excited 
times of 1857 energetic operators for the fall 
used to hang around the corner of William 
Street and Exchange Place in the late after- 
noons until most of the brokers had gone home, 
and would then make fictitious quotations for 
the purpose of influencing the market on the 
following morning. But they never gambled 
after dinner. In 1862, when the issue of pa- 
per-money began to tell on current values, a 
similar class of operators, driven by darkness 
from William Street, used to repair to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. For a time the landlord toler- 


_ ated them, in view of the large number of cock- 


tails they consumed. But they soon became 
& nuisance, and received notice to quit. A 
room was then hired on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street: this, after a 
time, was exchanged for a room lower down 
in Fifth Avenue; and this, again, gave way to 
& long, wide, and low room on the upper story 
of a building on the east side of Broadway, two 
doors below Twenty-third Street. This, final- 
ly, was vacated a few months since, and the- 


Evening Exchange was transferred to a grand 
building erected expressly for it in Twenty- 
fourth Street, by two brothers named Gallagher. 
This establishment was perfect of its kind. 
There were cushioned seats, let at $250 each 
per annum, for brokers; there was a gallery, 
and outside rows of seats for speculators and 
spectators. The ceiling was lofty, the atmos- 
phere not intolerable. In the basement were 
-billiard-tables; and Rumor whispered that a 
faro-table, cozy card-rooms, and other still 
more objectionable modern improvements were 
accessible within a block—if not nearer. Such 
was the Evening Exchange at the time when 
public opinion crushed it out in a day. 

But its glories, as they shall be told by the 
historian of our follies and our sorrows, will 
cling to the long, low, stifling room in Broad- 
way, below Madison Square. It was here that 
the Evening Exchange won its name, and co- 
erced the unwilling editors of the daily press 
to publisk its reports, or fail in their duty as 
newspapers. It was here that the giants of 
1863 showed a gaping crowd how to make and 
how to lose fortunes. It was here that the 
wily Erie director spread his toils, and swept 
the money of the street into his capacious pock- 
et. It was here that a street broker sold two 
millions of gold, with a smiling face, in fifteen 
seconds of time. It was here that Ketcuum 
whittled his soft pine stick, and dallied with 
millions, losing and making fortunes with as 
serene @ face as if he had been playing cats 
cradles with his baby. To this room thou- 
sands of people came every night. You might 
rely upon meeting there every body who was 
any body in Wall Street. It was a fearful 
place. The heat, in the depth of winter, with 
windows wide open, was suffocating. Every 
body smoked. The ceiling was very low, and, 
through an oversight of the proprietors, appli- 
cants for admission were not questioned as to 
their use of the bath. To an untrained ear 
the din was deafening. Shouts of bidders for 
gold mingled with shouts of dealers in stocks, 
and through both: you caught at intervals the 
shrill scream of telegraph boys bearing mes- 
sages for brokers. On active nights every one 
was earnest, anxious, excited, and ill-temper- 
ed; quarrels were frequent, and from more 
than one nose *‘the ruby was drawn.” On 
dull nights songs were sung with more spirit 
than musical accuracy; hats were knocked off 
and kicked round the room with the energy 
which is characteristic of idle school-boys and 
brokers without orders. Few who visited the 
place will be likely to forget it. 

Again, let us thank God that this shameful 
sight is witnessed: no more, and that this pitfall 
for the weak and the unwary is at last filled up 
and covered over. As there is.no business in 
the country more useful and necessary than 
traffic in securities which represent public cred- 
it or corporate enterprise; and as there are no 
class of meh as a whole more honorable, more 


| strictly honest, and more large-hearted than 


the regular brokers of Wall Street; it is well 
that they and their business—which command 
the respect of all who understand the import- 
ance of financial credit—should be severed once 
and forever from the men who spend their lives 
in trying to make a living by mere gambling 
in stocks and gold, and from traffic which is 
undertaken with no other motive than to make 
a profit upon the fluctuations of the market. 
It is well that every facility should be given for 
the sale and exchange of all kinds of legitimate 
securities; but when these facilities are so 
stretched as to hold out almost irresistible 
temptations t¢é weak and greedy men to gam- 
ble in stocks in the hope of making a rapid for- 
tune, it is time that society should take up arms 
in its own defense. 


THE ‘HOUSATONIC SLAUGHTER. 


Tue verdict of the jury in the case of the 
sad slaughter upon the Housatonic Railroad is 
of great public importance. Railroad travel 
in this country has become so sure a risk of 
life that, if some legal steps are not taken for 
the public safety, the passengers will sooner or 
later revenge themselves upon those who may 
prove not to be the responsible agents. 

» On the 15th of August the morning passen- 

ger train from Bridgeport went up the road. 
Near Trumbull church—a distance of several 
miles—it overtook a disabled freight train. It 
was impossible to proceed, and the two trains 
were backed toward Bridgeport. Fifteen min- 
utes after the passenger train left Bridgeport a 
new locomotive was sent up the road upon a 
trial trip. No signals were shown—no mes- 
sages were sent—and a frightful collision and 
massacre were the necessary result. If the 
rules of the road required signaling under such 
circumstances, as of course they should have 
done, then those who did not follow the rules 
were directly ible for the slaughter. 
If the rules did not require signaling, those 
who made them were as plainly responsible. 

The jury found that the regulations of the 
road provided for such an emergency, and that 
for disregarding them-Cuaries Hont, Presi- 
dent and Superintendent of the Company, who 
was on the train, Henry L. Prvms, Conductor, 
ANDREW WINSLOW, master-mechanic, who gave 


| the order to run the new locomotive up the 


road, and Epwarp R. Lyman, the engineer, 
were responsible; and that the slaughtered 
passengers came to their deaths by ‘‘the culpa- 
ble negligence and want of proper care and 
caution” upon the part of those agents. 

It is a verdict which the public conscience 
will approve: and the same conscience will 
demand that the accused be put upon trial for 
their offenses. In Connecticut the coroner’s 
jury merely inquire into the cause of the death. 
The verdict is recorded in the Superior Court, 
and the District-Attorney decides whether the 
offenders shall be prosecuted. If ever a case de- 
manded prosecution it is the one under consid- 
eration. It seems to us to have been a need- 
less slaughter. To correct such enormities the 
indignation of newspapers is of no avail. The 
companies should be forced to pay damages 
which will imperil their dividends, and the 
lainly and immediately culpable agents should 
be imprisoned. ‘ 


HOW TO PAY OUR DERT TO THE 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


One of the national debts, that due to our 
financial creditors, is very constantly remem- 
bered, and the fertile Yankee brain is busy in 
suggesting methods of facilitating its payment 
and lessening its burden. But the other, a 
debt of honor and gratitude, and therefore none 
the less binding upon a generous and noble 
people, is in great danger of being forgotten. 
We mean the debt of proper care for the sol- 
diers and sailors who have served honorably in 
the war, and who have saved the country by 
the offer of their lives. 

One of the most shameful passages in our 
history was the treatment of the soldiers of the 
Revolution at the close of the war. The de- 
tails forcibly narrated by Mr. G. W. Green, in 
his late valuable volume upon the Revolution, 
are such as to make every honest American 
blush. The veterans were suffered to fall into 
the greatest neglect. They were reluctantly 
paid or not paid at all, and apparently there 
was no public sense of duty toward those who 
had earned the most thoughtful care. 

In other countries there are great institutions, 
supported at vast public expense, as a home for 
retired soldiers and sailors. But not only does 
the number of our veterans at this time forbid 
any expectation of such foundations, but the 
national honor prevents us from willingly re- 
garding American volunteers as paupers. 

Yet a war suddenly ending as ours has end- 
ed necessarily leaves thousands of men who 
can not resume their old occupations, and who 
remain idle and inevitably become criminals 
or paupers if some large measures of relief are 
not provided. It is at once, therefore, the pub- 
lic interest as well as duty to guard against 
the existence of a vast floating population de- 
moralized by enforced idleness. And it is ev- 
ery man’s business to do what he can, even at 
some sacrifice, to help in the work. 

With this view the Protective War-claim 
Association of the Sanitary Commission” has 
been established. General Scorrt is President. 
Ropert B. Minturn is Treasurer. Senator 
Mor@an, J. W. Beekman, Dr. BEtLows, 
Jacos Astor, James Brown, W. H. Aspin- 
waLL, W. E. Dopexz, Jun., Howarp Porter, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, James GALLATIN, PE- 
TER CoorEer, GEorGE Bancrort, LorpD, 
W. G. Hunt, R. L. Stuart, and ALFRED PELL 


are Directors; and of these, three gentlemen | 


whose names are identified with the most as- 
siduous and faithful work during the war— 
Howarp Porter, W. E. Dopesr, Jun., and 
THEODORE RoosEvVELT—are the Executive 
Committee. 

It has opened a Bureau or Intelligence-office 
at No. 35 Chambers Street in the City of New 
York. Its services are given gratuitously to 
employers and employed, and it keeps a regis- 
ter of the applicants in all the various trades 
and occupations, and all the applicants are hon- 
orably discharged disabled soldiers and sailors. 

These are men to whom we are all under 
peculiar and incalculable obligations. Our per- 
sonal knowledge, so far as it goes, assures us 
that they are steady and faithful. They are 
men somewhat disabled, but hating the bread 
of idleness and longing to work. The Bureau 
has recommendations of character in many in- 
stances besides the certificate of honorable dis- 
charge. We make, therefore, no appeal to 
charity, but to a sense of honorable duty, of 
which every generous American is conscious. 
If any man wishes a hand for any employment 
let him first apply at this Bureau. Let him 
give the veterame—who are not old men—the 
first chance. ‘They have done every thing for 
us. Let us, in the name of the Liberty and 
Union which they have maintained, do some- 
thing for them. 


THE SOUTH. 
State takes the lead in the work of 
On 22d of August the 

convened by the cali of Sharkey passed an or- 
dinance of secession. The laws 

passed by the except in so far as 

with the United States Constitution, were 
firmed and On the 24th Governor Sharkey 


MORE RAILWAY MURDERS, 
On the 224 of A an exc ‘sion train 


Pennsylvania. 
Nine persons were killed, and from ten to fifteen wounded. 

Here 


maica 35 minutes behind at 9.20a.m. Ane 
train 1 going westward started from Jamaica for 
according to the conductor's statement, 


collision with the mail train from Winfield, 
thirty 


the care- 
who was per- 
y conscions that he was notably behind time, and 
who knew that the express train would start from Jamaica 
at 10.34 He had therefore only 14 minates to make the 
way from Winfield to Jamaica. His watch was a minute — 
behind: but even by that he had been 16 minutes out 
when the collision occurred. Knowing that he was out of 
time he should have sent a fiag ahead te warn the oppo- 
site train, as the rules of the Company prescribe. But he 
gave no such warning. course ent Chariick is 
mainly responsible for the murder, by his n : 
habitual irregularity in the starting of trains, 


WRECK OF THE “BROTHER JONATHAN.” 
off St. 


e's Point, near New 1.30 p.m, 
July 31. Intelligence of the disaster reached this 
A The wreck was complete. Allon board were 
lost ex seventeen ‘passengers. Brigadier - 


cept 
Wright and family were those miksing, though 
is reported that when last seen the General Ayo 
sérver confounded with 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE._ 


Dr. Ruseell’s of the events connected with the un- 
successful voyage of the Great Eastern is now published. 
Most of the events which he narrates were already in the 

of all newspaper readers. But he makes some 

portant statements which are new. It has been stated 
that on the 24th of July, when the first fault was discov- 
ered, the exact locality of the fault was detected by the 
electricians on board the Great Eastern. The fact is that 


edied, and there was again clear 
sailing. Upon examining the (@ilty cable it was suspect- 
ed that the inj some mali- 


pene to it was the work of 
e gentlemen on board the ship formed a 


corps of supervisors, who undertock to watch in the tank 
turn about, and the a gave their acq 
On the 2d of August, when 1186 miles had been payed 
a third eee ship being in nearly 
of water. What followed -Dr. Russell thus de- 
one hour and forty-six minutes elapsed before one mile 
was got on board; then one of the eccentric 


got out of order, so that a man 
nided 


occurred 

Some had ieft the table, 
others were about leaving. The scientific gentlemen had 
rather cheered ua by ah or rather stat- 


into the saloon, and th composure admirable un- 
der cireumstances, thotigh his lips quivered and his 
cheek was blanched, ‘The parted and has gone 
overboard.’ All were on deck in a moment, and there in- 
deed a glance revealed the 

Then f ed the tion of Sroppting for 
the lost cable, with what results is already weil 


by 
given he was arrested, and 
has been committed to the bs to await examination. 


DEATH OF GOVERNOR BROUGGA, 


the cable. 

Prince Alfred is th Site 00 
The English Channel fleet, consisting of about a dozen 
vessels, including iron-clads and wooden atrived 
off Cherbourg Angust 14, On the ‘th the fleet left 
Toulon for Brest. 


Convention on the progress made by ft in paving the wa 
for the readmission of Mississippi into the Union, and de. 
claring th President's resolution to re-establish the Aabeas 2 
corpus, aid to withdraw the soldiers from the State as en 
soon as the evident loyalty of the State would permit— | 
also his hope that other States might rapidly follow the ex- 
ample set by Mississippi. The same aay (*:@ Convention 
adjourned, having nominated Judge E. & Fisher for Gov- . 
ernor ry ~ oa election, and ed of a me- 
morial to President Johnson to t 
a 
.. 
yu. to 
with a hand-car, and the engine, tender, baggage, smok- 
were precipitated down an 
Owing rposition of Providence, q 
notwithstanding the carelessness of the railroad employés, 
| no one was killed. 
Two days after the above accident a collision occurred 
| 
wounded number from fifty to sixty. 
August 27, the Raleigh train ran off the track near 
; Petersburg, killing two men. 
On the 28th of August a disaster occurred on the Long 
— Fsland Railroad, which was occasioned by the moet crim- 
imal carelessness. It appears to be the rule on this road 
for conductors to be out of time. On thé morning of the 
28th the mail train going eastward left Winfield for Ja- 
xpress 
eld, 
This | 
or-Gener t. 
t electricians only guessed, and guessed very badly 
at that—maintaining that the fault was from 42 to 60 
miles distant from the Great Eastern, while it was only 
about 11 miles off. 
After this all went on well for some time, and the insula- 
tion of the cable seemed to be improved in the deep water. 
A little after noon on the 20th there was a total loss of in- 
sulation, at a distance of over 600 miles from Valentia. 
us person. | 
had to stand by with a 
: ood and an elastic band, . 
o aid the wretched engine. Next the supply of steam 
failed, and when the steam was got up it was found that 
there was not water enough in the boiler, and so the 7 
ing a prediction: they believed the fault was only six “— 
miles away, and. so ere dead nightfall we might hope to 
have the fault on board, make a new — and proceed 
on our way to Heart’s Content, geographically about 600 
miles away. Suddenly Mr. Canning appeared in the sa- 
loon, and, in a manner which told all, said, * It is all over 
—it is gone,’ then hastened onward to hie cabin. Mr. 
Field, ere the thrill of surprise and pain occasioned by 
those words had passed away, came from the - : 
The defaulter, Edward B, Ketchum, was arrested at No. 
233 West Twentieth Street, in this city. He was stopping 
at a house occupied by two maiden ladies. He had assumed 
the name of _. R. Lowry, and passed himself off as a Cin- 
cinnati merchant. He was not very careful about 
ee After a long and severe illness, caused by gangrene in ? 
the foot, Governor John Brough, of Ohio, expired on the 
29th of August, at Cleveland. Governor wees was the 
most eloquent speaker in Ohio. His recérd during the 
war has been one signalized by honor and patriotism, 
His administration would have terminated this fall. 
FOREIGN: NEWS. 
THE CHOLERA. 
Tus cholera at has 
creasing. Many villages on Bosphorus have been 
ae Every steamer carries away large numbers from 
ra af On July 81 the cases of attack numbered 
It is confined to the lower classes. At Malta, August 
4, the cholera showed no signs of abatement. It continucs 
to prevail at Ancona. At the latter place 95 cases were ' 
_ reported for one day, of which 62 proved fatal. i 
FOREIGN ITEMS, 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, The Great Eastern arrived at Crookhaven Ren my 17. 
wae: The Atlantic cable prospects were considered and 
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t an al 


riate that which, if it could be ap- 
propriated, would lose its chief value. The grand- 


re- | desire to approp 


one who has first won his fame on the distant battle- | of the nation looks upon him—just as the emotion 


field, whose first coronet has been placed upon his | of the mother receiving to her arms her hero-son has 
brow by those who were strangers to his youth, and | something in it more intense than the emotion with 


i 


ORNAMENTS PRESENTED TO MRS. GENERAL GRANT BY MESSRS. BROWNE & SPAULDING, 


est praise is that which is most nearly world-wide. 


General it is with a pride which has a peculiar ele- | The worship which the hero’s wife or child or na- 


which the world accords its w 


returns to his home only to have the honors repeated | this added sent 


mortality, and who returns home after a protracted | which he has elsewhere received, and the 


absence in the field 


praises 


iterated which he has heard from stranger lips. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, NEW YORK, 


When Galena welcomes home the Lieutenant- 


who, already resplendent with this blaze of glory, 


But 


. The Scriptural passage is often 
and is moving about in the mean time among those | quoted that “‘no man is without honor save in his 


who do him honor. 


~ 


3, or a few months, it may be, achieved his im- 


the maxim is certainly inapplicable to the case of 


own country, and among his own kindred.” 


if 


ili} 


his honors slowly, 


(PHOTOGRAPHED BY LAmBERSON & JAMES, GALENA.] 


GENERAL GRANT AT GALENA. 


wins 


‘The case is different with a 


HOUSE PRESENTED TO GENERAL GRANT BY THE CITIZENS OF GALENA, ILLINOIS, 


UsvALLy a great man 


great general who has within the sfiace of a few 


4 


ment in addition to the pride with which the rest | tive villagy gives him passes through the mould of 


Afi, 


SIDEW, 


=—_ the 


aint 


Sor 
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GRANT DESIGNED BUILDING WHEN HE SHOULD BECOME OF GALENA.—{Puor, 
? 


+ 


Ore 


+ 


} 


yer. 


merry chime. The General stepped 


must in this way suffer debasemen’ in the hearts 
most nearly allied to his by persor al friendship or 
a-wociation. General Grarr can never be 


upon the rear 
platform, and hundreds of bouquets fell at his feet. 
Galena was reached about the middle of the aft- 
ernoon. The city was decorated with the national 
colors, displayed in every shape and from nearly / 


every window. 


- arch, tastefully trimmed and decorated, spanned 


the street. On its sides were inscriptions, ‘‘ Hail 
to the Chief who in triumph advances,” ‘‘ Welcome 
to our Citizen,” and the aames of many of GRANT’s 
battles. Farther down the street was another arch 
inscribed, ‘‘General, the sidewalk is built.” The 
streets were crowded with citizens and visitors, 
prominent among whom were the soldiers. Galena 
bas sent to the field hundreds of privates and five 


generals. 

Hon. E. B. Wasusurx welcomed the General 
home in an appropriate speech, to which General 
Grant replied as follows : 

“GanTLEMEN anp FeLLow-Crrizens,—Rev. Mr. Vin- 
ornt, who has come out on the train from Chicago, has 


_ kindly consented to return my thanks for this hearty wel- 


tome which you have given me.” 

After Mr. Vixcent's speech the Galena Glee Club 
and after a grand 
procession General Grant went to his home, trav- 
eling over the sidewalk above referred to, which he 
was going to build when elected Mayor of Galena. 
The General has a beautiful residence at Galena, the 


We give on page 565 an illustration of a set 
of magnificent jewelry which Messrs. Browne & 
Sravu.pie, of this city, have prepared for a present 
to Mrs. General Graxr. The frame-work of the 
comb is of fine gold, beautifully chased, and wrought 
in imitation of two oaken branches intertwined, and 
exhibiting distinctly the knots and roughness of the 
bark. Acorns, fourteen in number, and set in cups 
of gold exquisitely enameled, are depending from. 
the two main stems ; one of them attached by twigs 


setting, etc., are inimitable. The ear-rings have 
each a large acorn as a pendent, with two leaves 
and miniature acorns above. The brooch is-after 
the same general style, containing four acorns upon 


_ a leafy twig, wrought like the ear-rings and comb. 


WHAT DICK BLAIZE FOUND AT 
CHURCH. 


T’p been to church. I'm not a man to sail under 


and through no end o’ gales, and come 
nd at last, it’s only right he 


1 
7 
di 


once, 
deal that I've forgotten now (more shame 
besides some things I remember. So, feeling 
the Lord’s hand bad been in my coming home ali 
I went to where they say he comes 
that’s to church. 
It was a grand sort of place; but I had my ‘leng- 


i 


ing as convoy let jest come in, “ my 
epinion is you . I’ve been among 
the benighted beathen, in parte where they're nigh 


At the De Soto House a large | place, 


WEEKLY. 


other now and then, them that’s convarted never 
tries to keep the others out in the cold when there's 
meetin’. Chaplain wouldn't hear on't if 
did.” 


So I made my best bow, and went in. There 
warn't another soul but us two there, and I felt 
sheepish, I can tell you. I warn't two-and-twenty 
then, and was afore 
such a beauty !—like a little yacht with streamers 
flying, and holiday sailing 
up her nose at me I'd not have wondered. But she 
didn’t; she gave me a book, with blue velvet on the 
binding, to sing out of, and smiled when she did it. 
was say- 


make ’em, for they were jest as blue. Well, when 
it was all over, such a time as I had treading on the 
women’s long petticoats, and being scowled at, com- 
ing out! I was meking headway down street, when 
I saw a fellow half seas over make up to a lass and 
put his arm about her waist and try to kiss her. 
She screamed, but before she could scream twice I 
was alongside her. ‘‘ Hands off, you lubber!” says 
I, and I laid him sprawling. . 

And then I saw the lass was the very one I'd 
been looking at all the evening—the only Christian 
(according to my reckoning) in church. 

Says she, ‘‘I’m very mach obliged to you, Sir.” 

Says I, ‘‘ Yor ain’t—not at all, Miss; and now, 
if you've far to go, I’ll walk alongside and pilot you, 
if you'll permit.” 


Jersey’s. And Cappen Jersey was my cappen. I’d 
sailed with him for years—'prentice at fisst, hand 
arterward. And, Lord love ye! I felt Amost fright- 
ened to think of sitting and walking alongside his 
daughter. I made my best scrape and bow, and 
somehow stammered out about giving best respects 
to the Cappen, and the honor of having sarved her. 

Then says she, ‘ Papa must thank you himself.” 
And there, true as the sea-sarpent, was Cappen Jer- 
sey at the parlor port-hole. She told him what had 
happened, and he said, ‘‘ My man, you've done your 
duty,” and made me come im and have a glass of 
wine. He called it wine, look ye, but ['ve my 
doubts of it, for it was sour as and fizzed 
like soda-water when the cork came out. I should 
have took it for spiled cider. However, cappens’ 
wine isn’t to be sneezed at by foremast hands, and 
I took it. 

Well, I took myself home arter that, but I took 
her along o’ me. I could see her eyes and her 
mouth and her hair’twarn't gold, nor brown, nor 
vet flaxen—sort o’ like moonlight with a shadow 
in it—as well as if I’d been in one o’ them daguerre- 

machines and had her picter took off on my 
heart, and at night I dreamed of her. 

Look here, shipmate, if you'll keep dark I'll tell 
you what I dreamed: That I—Dick Blaize—kissed 
Cappen Jersey’sdaughter! I don’t believe in a man 
stepping out of his place. Nobody under a first 
mate had a right to dream that, and I own up I was 
to blame. 

That wasn’t the worst—I vowit wasn’t. I thought 
of her arter I was awake jest the same; and I did 
wife—Eva her name was: I'd heard the Cappen 
her so—I'd not want to die, nor yet to go to heaven. 
Life would be so happy to me! 


If any youngster reads this I want to tell him 


that’s wrong, for the told me so, and I'd 


ri 


; 


i 


I, ‘* You're right, my hearty; salt I was born and 
bred, and salt I'll die.” So we parted company. 
Well, shipmates, for all _ I didn’t give up 


bit—his stady, at home, and says I, ‘‘ Cappen, I’ve 
a word to say to you.” 

Says he, “ Well, my man.” 

Now that warn’t jest the thing for 2 second mate. 
He-might have said, ‘‘ Well, Sir.” However, he'd 
known me > 


but by-and-by I 


may 
said tome. Talk about oaths after that! 


‘“*T don't deserve this, Sir,” says I. 
“You deserve a cowhiding. If I had a jack-o’- 


nine-tails handy I'd lay it over your back,” says 


Jersey is a lady, and you a com- 


Cappen 
five, or I'd not have let him do it. 

Next thing I heard Eva was sent away to an 
aunt’s, and the nigger that waited on the 
ashore fetched me a note bidding me good-by, and 
saying that she ‘‘must obey her father.” That was 
duty. Let man and woman do their duty. I did 
mine ; for you see, I'd engaged with Cappen Jersey 


** Tell that to the marines!” saysI. ‘‘ We're on 
main land, I fancy, and, niggers or not, I never 
knew men I was afraid of. We'll get home yet, 


go. 

“I'm not going,” I said. ‘‘I7l never desart 
Cappen. I'll grub of some kind for us 
and we'll live to tell this yet ashore in America.” 

he, taking hold of my hand, “God bless 
couldn't do more for a fagher.” 

“No,” says I, “I mean to do the best I can; 
and whatever I may have to fret about, that will 
be a comfort.” 

“I wish—”" he began. Then he stopped, and I 
gave him a sup from the flask and went away. 

I don’t mean to tell lies. This yarnistrue. If 
you want wonders, and iron kettles floating ashore, 
stores to last a year, and complete carpenter- 


3 
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Neither flesh nor 

water could I find. And at last T sat down in 
pir'aps out here, where half the folks is unconvart. 


from any where but old where I was 
born and brought up; and then faces black and 
white and yaller—a bull ship’s complement of ex. 
plorers, as they turned out to be. I tried to hurrah. 
“*Cappen,” says I, “‘the Lord has heard us.” And 
then I keeled over and took a rest. Didn’t know 
much for a bit, only I feel that Connecticut 
over 


FE 
i 


book, he'll tell no lie if he says he nussed me like 
my mother might, God bless him! So before long, 
being among friends, we found ourselves piloted to 
a port. and put aboard a Yankee vessel homeward- 

Well, to cut a long story short, mess-mates, wa 
came ashore at Marblehead at last, and I was well 
and hearty, but the poor Cappen laid low. I had 
thought we'd bury him at sea, but it didn’t come to 
that, and they took him home on a litter to dice 
there; but before he went he held out his hand to 
me. 

“ God bless you!” he said. “No son could be 
kinder than you have been;” and I went away 
piping myeye. 

I'd got to loye him out there on the Gold Coast. 


I set sail for the house, 
leaving the lad quite out of sight, and got there in 
afew minutes. The nigger took me in, and there 
was Cappen in bed and Chaplain alongside, and Eva 
crying as if her blessed heart would break. And 
Cappen says to me: : 

** Blaize, time is short for me, I must speak fast. 
You love my girl still?” 

Says I, ‘I haven’t words to tell how dear she is 


to me.” 


Then the Cappen took her little hand and put it 

in mine, and says to the Chaplain, 

** Let me see it done before I die.” 

And before I knew what had happened I was 
called on tomnswer would I take this woman to be 
my wedded wife? and had said: 

““Willl? Why, if you'll give her to me, Cappen, 
you give me my bit of heaven afore my time—” At 
which Chaplain took me up sharp. 

And then we were married, and the dream came 
true, for I kissed her. 

The best of the yarn is, the Cappen didn’t die. 
I think when we were spliced he felt a load off his 


And now I teach the young folk to go to church 
reg'lar, for, as I tell the Chaplain, no knowing what 


glass of 
tale. A worthy man, too, 
he, the most exemplary of husbands and the 
of fathers—but he had his weakness— 


avery silly one. 
He regarded himself as a bit of a philosopher. 
despised superstition ; yet for all that he was fidget- 


themselves hoarse. Far be it from me to assert 
that any of the party had drunk more than he ought, 
but they had all grazed the line of moderation, and 
M. Oufle, being naturally light-headed, had become 


withdrew 
to bed, Madame Oufle took her candle and departed 
with her lady's maid, and M. Oufle, for the sake of a 
little exercise, festooned up and down his chamber, 
melody, and whistling it out 
tune. 


This ’s eldest son, who had inherited — 


had en hi after the manner of scape- 
gtaces, to a bail. 
M. Onfle, having wearied of curves in 


attended 
have proved insuperable but for the assistance of the 
balusters. Arrived on the landing M. Oufle ob- 
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“Go, Blaize”——'twasn’t my man now—“ 
and natura! affection, and thereby becomes > A 7 om 
may ba, bat 3 Leave me. I'm only an old, 
in the scale of feeling, and narrower. ee And I had answered, “No one shall ever 
ship can not maintain ite | “Wel the chartered | I found chances after a while to talk to her, and 1 | Dick Blaize desarted his Capen.” But 1 
conseation far soes, and he | something about “being under no obligation to find was a handsome young fellow then—wanity you'll 
seats for strangers,” and I set sail for the door, when | say, but it’s truth—and she took a shine to me. 
he pints, and I looks, and, bless ber pretty heart! When I knew it I was beside myself with joy. 
there was a lady holding her door open, and kind 0’ Secret a bit we were about it, as lovers will be, 
to Galena just what he is to the rest of the world. | bowin’, as much as to say, “Cast anchor here,"and | and the Cappen was « man to be afraid of. | But 
But while Galena, in the’ viclence of her affection, | welcome.” 
Z almost drags the General off from his high pedestal, was wrong; for what in the 'varsal 
world should I hear but some one whistling “ Yank 
the General has surely given honor to Galena. Doodle,” and the next minute I xa 
When a suggestion was made to him, over a year saw under the Dah 
ago, in connection with the future Presidency, he 
remarked that he did not aspire to be President, but 
he should Hike some time to become Mayor of Ga- T couldn't go-onat 
lena, when be would sce to the building of cergais to stumble through it. loved his daughter and 
very much exercised him. The sidewalk has been ven 
2 ae repaired, and forms prominent feature in one of yarn ; and, Lerd ye! the squall it raised. Cap- 
es the illustrations which we give on page 565. We | ing, looking at her. I don’t know where she got pen rose up an@ looked at me. a 
| believe the General is said to read no paper but the her eyes, unless a bit of summer sky was used to / Have you geen drinking, my man? says he. 
Galena Gazette, and that he. quotes the utterances ays 
of that sheet as infallible truths. you're mad, 
i At half past eight o'clock, August 18, the special or yet ae 
train carrying General Grant to Galena started 
from Wells Street Dépét at Chicago. The engine haven't had my answer, eays | I beg 
bore a portrait of the General, and the hamlets and pardon, Cappen, but I want to hear it. 
. Marengo a triumphal arch covered with wreaths of 
iz from it was a tablet bearing the cages dh inscrip- 
| tion : “Illinois gave to the country her best Presi a 
dent ‘The crowd |here was he. “Miss Eva 
immense. the passed ond Sir,” says I 
, Sir, : 
2 | the church bells of the village were ringing with a « Second fiddle-stick’s end,” says he. 
‘*And, Sir, she—she likes said.I. Then 
“a id | Says she, ‘‘I have a very little way to go; that's 
: | father’s house; but thank you a thousand times.” Well, I was uneasy, and I walked the deck of my 
| a | Well, she pointed to a reg'lar first-class sort of room the best part of the night, and at daybreak 
- - all white marble, that I knew to be Cappen some one says, “‘ Ahoy, Mr. Blaize!” and I opened 
= the door. A boy was there. Says he, ‘‘Cappen 
@ Jersey has sent for you—he’s dying.” 
: I knew it must come; but my heart sank like 
| 4 F for a new voyage, and the time was come; and 
ee ‘Se: though it went agin me, I couldn't desart, though I 
7 4 said ‘‘it’s the last voyage we'll have together, my 
7 hearty.” Said it to myself, you know. : 
. I did my duty. I worked hard. But all the 
light was gone out o’my sky. I was in a fog, with 
- my compass lost. Life warn’t nothing to me, and 
eal soon I had a chance for death. 
¥ For there came to us such a gale as never blew | HE 
; before, when we were not far from the Gold Coast ; 
7 and after it had blown a bit it seemed to me the 
a Cappen lost his senses. He might have saved the 
ae ship, but he was obstinate, and so she went upon a 
| |i rock and split to pieces. We took to the boats in 
| - the storm. I never saw any of my mess-mates 
i ef again. We might as well have been afloat in egg- 
4 shells. The first I knew, after knowing nothing, 
e was lying in burning sand on my face; and when 
i) I cleared my eyes I saw I'd been washed ashore. 
7 gift of his townspeople, the cost of which was about Two men lay alongside o’ me. I turned the first 
$15,000. In the evening there was a brilliant illu- over; it was the cook, Peter; he was stone-dead. I 
a. mination, and thus ended the most glorious day ever looked at the next; it was the Cappen. Yes, ‘twas 
1 known at Galena. + poor old Cappen Jersey, and he wasn’t dead, for he | Conscience an @ turn for the ; and we 
Pub i Gg. groaned when I touched him. have him living with us, hale and hearty as a man 
‘ a Says I, “‘ What cheer, Cappen ?” can be at eighty-four. 
Blaize.” 
— good may come of it. I found my wife at charch, 
mei and bless you she don’t think me wicked for saying 
. i! . so, though she pretends to—to please the Chaplain. 
“*You may,” says he. must stay here; my 
| logis broken.” MONSIEUR OUFLE. 
| bea . and others nded by chains. The leaf-wo . was. hero had been bruised and 
| do no harm (if I knew it) to any body. Good ad- | well, and I found myself piping my eyes as I looked 
= vice it’s my duty to give; but all the same, when | #t him; but I was a bit of a surgeon, and I set the 
&§ I spin a yarn I put the truth in it. - 
4 I did love that girl. There’s no denying it. I dages—and was a took | which of us has not i weak- 
i 4 On the back are w : rs. didn't vare to have any talk with other lasses. Poll poor Peter's clothes and made a kind of bed forCap- | nose of intellect: i nae kn ve onad a 
. ; eral Grawr, from Browne & Sraviprve.” The | and Sue had seemed pretty to me ;. but how red and | pen in the shadiest place I could find, and buried very respectable oe very kind-hearted man, but also 
: jewels are inclosed in a fine purple velvet case, lined | coarse they were arter that !—frouzy and blowzy. | the cook, with a bit of a prayer, and set down to 
I Pe with white velvet and satin. This bears the in- | She so trim, with white topsails and a rose just | think. I couldn’t leave the Cappen. He couldn't 
ae. scription, in letters of gold: ‘‘ Presented to Mrs. | half open in her hair, and little hands with dimples goa step, and I must feed him and myself. I had 
 & General U. 8. Grawr, by Browne & SravLpise, | in ’em. a bit of liquor in a flask, and that was all. ed if the salt-cellar were upset, alarmed if the knife 
el | 570 Broadway, N.Y.” Also, beneath are these Just then the Cappen called tome. ‘You've been | and fork were crossed, and he would positively de- 
5 words: ‘‘The wood used in this set was cut from kind to me,” he said. “‘ Bid me good-by, and say | cline to make the thirteenth at dinner. 
i the apple-tree under which General Grant's officers It was Carnival time, and M. Oufle invited all 
; met General Lex on the morning of the surrender, his own relations and his wife’s relations to dinner. 
: April 9th, 1865, Appomattox C. H., Va. A pleasant evening they passed ; they ate and they 
3 a | till they were more than satisfied, drank till they 
false colors, and pretend I went reg’lar, for I didn’t; | is Jack!) I'd had the Chaplain marrying us. There's 
fir but when a lad has been on a three-years’ cruise, | sarce for a foremast-man, my mess-mates. But exceedingly “jolly.” 
| | you see Grandther Baldwin, mother’s father, was 
|. cappen of a merchantman, and that’s how I came 
it. 
| sha another voyage, and yet another ; and I got on and 
= ar was promoted, and by-and-by I found myself second 
ae and-twenty, and had a little money put by, and ‘na fan ° and his empty- | 
| thoughts of her had kept me from too much grog headedness into the bargain, had slipped.off from 
| a and company that might ha’ done me harm; and the paternal house by the back-door, as soon as the 
Bet shore togson, and my new silver NNN col- eh guests began to leave, in a erading dress, and 
— ; lar as white as old sail—and in I walked, bold as | Davy Jones's ¥ 
i a brass, It was evening, sbout seven bells, and the Off and on we'd met, and I'@ bowed; and now I 
7 k glims were all alight. Chaplain, he was there in | was, as you may say, an officer, I was bolder. I 
| and I don’t mind owning (as I’ve promised a true | 
ners and parleyvooing. He couldn'tdo it. What | 
F 3 shipmate,” nary lad of : budged an inch. he called the langwy Frenchy wouldn't be larnt, to say, ‘Give us to-day our daily | served his son’s door open, so he walked into the | 
; — ‘ . " I to a fellow act- | and as for manners that was wuss. So one day he | bread” then, and the Lord sent it. But one day— | room, impelled either by curiosity or by a desire for | 
} @ burning day—I could find neither water nor food. | a little more conversation. | 
3g “* Monsheer, you sall make von verra grand sail- | We were starving. I was as weak as a child, and ‘The son however, at that time dancing in 
air, but ze dance and ze langwy Frenchy you sall tho 
ie. : | | not know if you live so long as'von hundred.” Says |. And the: 1 said to me over and over again, M. Oufle, not finding the young man, sat himself 
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thatit suited himtoaT. Just then the idea entered 
his head that the opportunity of disabusing Madame 
Oufle of her superstitions had now presented itself. 

Oufle was nearly as great a fool as her hus- 


monology, and believed implicitly that warlocks 
could transform themselves into wild beasts for the 
purpose of devouring children. 

‘¢ Now,” mused M. Oufle, ‘‘is a chance for me to 
eradicate these baneful superstitions from her mind. 
If she sees me in this dress, and takes me to be a 
were-wolf, and when I show her the 
will never believe in the supernatural again.” 

Accordingly he walked to his wife’s door and list- 
ened. The servant was still with her mistress, so 
M. Oufle retreated down stairs to the 
intending to wait till his good lady was alone; and 
that he might know when the maid was dismissed 


before 
happened to be Bodin’s ‘‘ Dx- 
monomania,” and M. Oufle opened it at the chapter 
on Lycanthropy. 
He read on, and the tales of were-wolves 
in strange colors through his brain till he fell asleep 
with his head on the table and the book on his lap. 
_And as he slumbered he dreamed of sorcerers being 
provided by the Evil One with wolf-skins which 
they were condemned to wear for seven years, and 
of Lycaon sentenced by Jove to run about in bestial 
form, till a piercing shriek and a crash brought him 
with a start to his feet. 
_ The lady’s maid, after having pinned her mis- 
tress’s back hair into a heap and fitted over it the 
night-cap, had left the chamber and had come down 
stairs. As she passed the dining-room she saw that 
there was still a light in it, and thinking that the 
candles had not been extinguished, she entered pre- 
, Cipitately to put them out. 


and its snout up in the air, its hind paws upon the 


fender, a silk over one knee, 
and a book on the lap. No wonder that she dropped 
her candle 


ened M. Oufle out of the few senses he did possess. 
He sprang up, bewildered with his dreams, 
with 


upon him suddenly as he turned a corner, and drop- 
ping his lantern beat a precipitate retreat. 


siderable persor:’, but superior pecuniary, attrac- 
tions, who was loved to distraction by a grocer’s 


dusted his coat, 
cast an amorous glance at the window of the adored, 


she 


Fi 


i 


The fear of this urged him to retreat stealthily 


and now it was in a thorough condition of bewilder- 


drive by, he suddenly stepped toward it and asked 
the way of the driver—for the coachman jumped 
off his seat in a paroxysm of terror, and the horses, 


dows. 

At last M. Oufle sat down on a door-step and gave 
himself up to despair. The stake was before him, 
and 


his imagination up all the horrors of 
his chained about the waist and dancing in 
the midst of the flames. < 


All at once a familiar voice smote upon his ear— 
the voice of his eldest son. A ray of hope pene- 
trated his breast. He rose from his seat and walked 


He had imbibed a considerable 
amount of wine before he left home, and he had ab- 
sorbed a little more during the pauses in the dance. 


ing deliberately toward him, as the 
spirit of the Bruin had retenanted his for- 
saken skin, was coming in the dead of night to 


If it had been within the limits of physical pos- 
sibility he would have sunk into his shoes. When 


He 
J 
F 


it 
if 


= 


i 


i 
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There was an old man, a servant of the 
supreme au in 
household. He walked forward wih a 
each hand; and the youth cried to him 
creature whichi clasped him through the head. 
vain did M. Oufle shout to him to desist; his w 
were lost in the mask; and he would 
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“Let us embrace ail round,” said M, Outle. 


THE UNBENDED BOW. 


In some old realm, we read, when had 
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Set 
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economist, 
greatest possible revenue, proposes 
would, we dare say, be most 
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mail” said a young 
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A HAIR-BREADTH. ESCAPE. 


Farnisr for iy an hoor 
this 


in mute admiration of ber 
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down beside the bed, and began to overhaul the street lamp was an operation within the scope of | to leave the house the back-door and clamber Tas Rerorr i. 
various masquerading dresses which his son had the most infantine abilities, and that the wrenching 
left out upon lis chair. There was a neat suit of | of a knocker from a door was neither a hazardous night expeditions; and now he made for the gar- fae eae tely, when the e 
green and gold, intended as a forester’s dress; there | nor a very heroic act. But these people are en- | den, hoping to climb the rails and escape through etd baling asnuved thet be a 
was a costume of the time of Francois L., covered | tirejy mistaken. The police occasionally interfere | the door and lock it before the skin could overtake | “* Friend, sinners stand on a 
with spangles ; and last, but not least, there was a | and capture one of those engaged in these acts, and | him. tleman looked up, as if to - 
bear-skin suit, so contrived that the wearer of it | if captured, it costs the student several francs to | He reached the railings. It was a difficult ana | “ti “1 8 they do, but Ican’s,” it 
was covered with fur from head to foot, 2nd looked | bribe the officer to let him escape. delicate matter to surmount them with time at his Waar tus Troz Doss. —A on 
precisely like a black bear escaped from a traveling Consequently the ringing of a street bell at mid- disposal, but now that it was to be accomplished in | the docks had his attention a 
caravan. M. Oufie turned this dress over and over, | night is regarded by University men as an achieve- | no time at all it was hazardous in the extreme. | “®%°h- “Ah! very unstable a 
| and its originality attracted his interest. He thought | ment equal to the bravest. deed of a tried general, M. Oufle, Jun., had reached the top, and was pre- onde nay? Sweaty-four hours!” he , tae 
he should like to see whether it would fit his person; | and the breaking off of a knocker is supposed to |. paring to jump down, when a furry paw grasped wa ymewered, Doar you sea 10 4 
he therefore arrayed himself in the habit, and found rank very much on a level with the proudest trophy his ankle and held him as though in a vice; for the | ©® according to the state of the tide?” | . a 
of a blood-stained field. monster proceeded to climb the railings, holding on d 
On the night in question four valiant collegians | to his leg. The poor youth vainly endeavored to | 1 thine Wa, 
were engaged on the hazardous undertaking of | break away; he writhed and strained to be free; You never keyt werd, co 
screwing up the door of # worthy citizen—an act | holding the iron bars with his hands, he vociferated | —— a 
| band, and that is saying a good deal. She was in- loudly for help. The creature reached the top and | _ The late tornado in Minngsota kicked up some : 
fected with the vulgar belief in witchcraft and de- clasped him round the waist, while the hideous snout prasks. It blew eight oxen over a river 800 re a 
was poked close to his ear over his shoulder. Both | theti set it down } 
together and were brought up with a jerk. smagl lake. ‘ 
a 
| 
the SULDULUUS DOWIS OF DIS can _| 
| feeb 
screen to the others. he lower at the | him with string of foolish imperti. 
The approaching monster etaod sill for an in 
| stant, and they were able to observe him by the Heavens, Doctor, what is it?” “You are a fool “a 
wan light of the crescent new moon and the flick- 4 
he placed the door ajar. ering oil lamp slung acfoss the head of the street. Nove. Pi.masvee.—The editor of a French » in - 
A fearful object! In their terror the screw-drivers ing of the dedication of s new cometary seat Lyons, i 
| dropped from their fingers. The noise attracted individual who was buried in tile delight rentewe | 
the creature’s attenti@n, and it ran up the steps | moment she saw the hope of the family dangling $a Te 
toward them, articulating words in a hoarse tone, | in the grasp of the monster she fainted aw ASION.—The late Reverend Daniel Junac was . (a 
which they, in their alarm, were unable to catch. pe Page great smoker, “Ab, there you ae 
Suffice it to say that the sight of this monster com- your idol again?” Yeu inp Sot uae ?. 
ing within arm’s-length was too much for their coolly; “I hope you do not find fault with , oe 
courage; with a shriek they burst past it, tumbling to be ' as you see Im burning it > a 
over each other, and rolling down the door-steps, 
| picked themselves up again and fled, palpitating, } 
| in four separate directions, calling for the police, odly in a single week. 5, 
imploring the aid of that august body which they | have received a couple of bullets through his head MENARD oon oa My 
had so long set at defiance. had not the buttons of the dress just then given MAXIMS, a 
What tales they related on the following morn- way with a burst, and slipped M. Oufle in a heap By « Cowrrapicrory PurLosoruxs, a 
ing to all the old ladies of their acquaintance it is | upon the ground, leaving the habit torn and dan- Oe tae le ee ee nae a 
not for me to record. One of the students broke gling on the spike of the rails. berth. " give 4 
his sword, and vowed that he had snapped it in his ‘Thank goodness!” exclaimed M. Oufle, sitting that one’s foes tale of one’s mis- . 
fight with the Demon; another exhibited the bruises | up ae spell is off me.” «man has got inte didlealuic his ene- 4 
he had received in his fall as evidénce of the des- |  ‘‘My father!” cried the flower of the family. starving wide 
perate character of the conflict ; a third wore his arm My husband!” ejaculated the lady, man 
There in the dead of night she stood, and saw | in a sling as though it had been broken in the en- | from her fainting fit. saa are plenty of people ready to give him oa 
before her a monstrous black bear fast asleep before | counter, and all agreed that the monster had fied ‘*My master!” exclaimed the gray-haired serv- | ” qeuatantatenanpetijiesahennaninntalig => a 
the fire, snoring loudly, with its head on the table | from them, and not they from the monster. an Dous.—Josh Billings favors the world with a . 
The police! “Ob, hoerors!” thought M. Oud, | on Gags. “Dogs in the mye 
“they have summoned the aid of the police. I shall 
be captured, be tried and sentenced and burned at halve i 
But the shriek which testified to her fear fright | 
ows, lest any of the agents of justice should get sight : jew drive sheep; but if you have to 0. a 
| of him and carry him away to trial. If he could When peace return’d the bow was pass’d unbent. = 
ness of his reveil. Opposite him was a pier-glass. | but reach home he would implore his wife to stab Oh, sacred Land! not many years ago , 
He forgot entirely all the circumstances connected | him with a knife between the eyes and draw some [| (The symbol Keeps ite meaning evermore), ae ; a 
with the assumption of the bear-skin, and with the | drops of blood, a sovereign cure for lycanthropy. Tay de beaae came ae aoe a a 
last impressions produced by Bodin, and by his But poor M. Oufle’s head was never very clear, 3 : a 
dream stamped upon his brain, he jumped £0 the | and from hearth 
conclusion that he was bewitched, and that he had | ment, so that he completely lost himeelf and slunk | as when an oe earth ; n't generally profitabi ~ By” 
been changed into a were-wolf. Full of this idea | about the streets in a disconsolate manner, vainly Shone on thy the flame-lit tents of war. reel MERGER ne - 
searching for his own domicile. His bewilderment | tender ‘the 
sion alarm were not a little heighten mother dreaming y return, , a 
unlock the front-door and burst into the street. | him apparent! of fright on the pavement. O maiden, to hold a hero’s name John Adams, being called a contribation for be, 
| Thereupon she fainted away. y ‘in prayertal sllenc, Io 
‘ Transfigured im the light of love and fame, the cavse, but there are in this vicinity efx: 
M. Oufle, impelled by terror, ran along the street They come, the bearers of the unbended bow! eno wil} presah tn Ge cther's pam -Now I will give as 
| yelling for assistance; he was naturally provided “The strife ie hush’d, © Land !"—thi is pled mach, pad more than any one to civilize these cler- if 
| with a deep and sonorous bass voice, but his voice ‘“*The bow of Peace is borne from 
| sounded hollow and fearful through his hideous | equally frightened, ran away with the carriage, | May thy dread power be never tried again; Pury} or ANozstTay.—In the castles and of the ere 
vizor. while the people inside screamed through the win- | let thine arrows shine for evermore.” anchant of thé pre- 
sents mpmorials of their pride of sacestry. On the 
A few terrified people appeared in their night- ——————— try of an in the of the éx-Duke of ie 
caps at the windows, only to run back and bury of toe in which man is 
| A watchman who had started on his rounds came A Cass Look bere, friend, the archives of the 
me what it is?” of seme tine, bishop t Noah's ark was a vety high ark, but an arch- 
In an adjoining street lived a fair damsel of con- ewered, © Well, is ts ether @ cow of « rose-bud—I'm sure bishop i} a hierarch (higher ark). Rg 
| apprentice. The young man had made the lady’s | to meet his first-born. That young gentleman was | canse are always word. her behavior modesty. 
acquaintance as he served the shop, and had breathed | returning from the masquerade ball at which he had Ron 
his love over the checses he sold. His addresses . a 
| had been countenar by the beloved one, but 
were discouraged by the parents, who had not per- — ¥ 
mitted the devoted youth to set foot within their | He was accordingly scarcely sober, and as he re- —=- : | Bey ae % > i 
| doors. The apprentice had no other means open to | turned home he sang or talked to himself at the top —— Me a a ~ es 
| him of testifying his devotion than by hiring a band | of his voice. But now he saw something which = —f———> aad 4 } is ‘ - is {ws = | ‘ia 
| of street musicians to perform at the rate of two | sobered him instantaneously. This was nothing SS =F >| 4 zw ™, Le 
francs an hour, during the silent watches of the | else than his own masquerading habit of bear’s skin, 
night, below the window of the adored. which he had left hanging over the back of his chair, ==> |\- Bie: owe 4, ae 
On the present occasion the band was performing N \\ | 
the “Descent of Mars” when a discordant howl in — VE 4) | = 
| their ears produced a sudden pause in their music \ — 
not noted in their score, and the apparition of a w to use SS 4 
monstrous bear ranning into the midst of them as a Carniv Se 
| upon its hind legs with ears and stumpy tail cocked | _ He stood and looked at it with pale face and star- = = BEE SS SS. SS SVS 4 
up, produced such a panic among the sons of Or- | ing eyes, while a shudder ran through his frame. | 
| pheus that they cast their instruments from them = = 
and took to their heels, Not so the grocer’s ap- —— 
| prentice, True love knows not fear. He flew to | he heard his own name w tones 
the door of his beloved and cast himself before it, | from the muzzle he turned heeBand fied like the | 
determined to perish in her defense. wind. In vain did M. Oufle call after him; the } 
But the monster, without perceiving him, ran on | louder he called the faster fled the youth, and the i = 
repeating its dolorous howls. —= — NP — 
The grocer’s rose from the door-step, = 
A party of students from the University were 
| of heroism, of which they might boast 
| companions. These feats were not attended | 
mach) danger, and yet the achievement of them | PB, “70S an 
| the knockers off doors. pe it ont, and st last he ran straight for hie home. has flowing in 
= Some people might think that the smashing of a | This he had left by the garden. was bis when he is suddenly ied up = 
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THE METROPOLITAN POLI 
No city has greater occasion to be proud of her 
police than New York. Numbering but two thou- 
sand men, our policemen—several of the interesting 
features of whose life we illustrate on pages 568 and 
569—work as hard and suffer more from exposure 
than almost any other class of men. Their life is 
in great measure like that of the soldier in the field. 
Their discipline is as strict as *»at of an army corps ; 
they are out on duty at all seasons of the year, at 
all hours of the day and night, and in all sorts of 
weather. Not unfrequently they lose their lives in 
the performance of their duty. When a riot breaks 
forth and the community is panic- stricken, their 
place is in the midst of the fight, and on such occa- 
sions they take blows as well as give them. Every 


* precinct has its one police-station, but it has a score 


of liquor-stores, from which proceed thousands of 
men with crazed brains, and fully equipped for 
wrong-doing of every sort. Against these men, 


| and against others who lead a more secret career, 


plotting more deliberate crimes in the dark, and 


against the vagrants and abandoned women of this |” 


city, do this gallant two thousand daily contend 
with wonderful success. Only the strictest dis- 
cipline and the most untiring vigilance make it 
possible for so small a body of men to maintain 
order in so lange a city. The care which the po- | 
licemen take to nip crime in the bud helps them 
much in the accomplishment of this end. No 
squads of suspicious-looking men are allowed to 
gather on the street corners. No disreputable 
establishment is allowed to offend beyond a cer- 


~~~ fain limit without incurring a ‘‘ descent of the po- 


lice.” Much too is accomplished through fear, on 
account of the immunity with which, in a serious 
disturbance, the police are allowed to break heads 
and arms. 


The Metropolitan, Police District comprises New 


. York, Kings, Westchester, and Richmond counties, 


and the towns of Newtown, Flushing, and Jamaica, 
in Queens County. Mr.THomas C. Acton is Presi- 
dent of the Board of Police Commissioners. The 
chief executive officer of the department is Mr. Joni 
A. Kexwepy, who has commanded the police force 
during the most perilous periods the metropolis ever 


_ experienced. He gives his orders through the In- 


spectors, of whom there are four, viz.: DanreL 
CarPenter, Gxorce W. Druxs, James LEONARD, 
and Joun 8. Foix. Of the first three Inspectors 
we give portraits on the pages above referred to. 
Connected with the department there is a board of 
ten surgeons and six assistants. 

The imi examination of the candidates 
for the office of policeman is no joke. The candi- 
date is thumped and pommeled until it is certain 
that there is no trace of a consumptive tendency or 
other weakness in his constitution. Once a mem- 
ber, however, he remains in office during good be- 
havior. No one can- become a member who is not 


_ a citizen of the United States, or who has ever been 


convicted of any crime, or who can not read or 
write English understandingly. The city is di- 


belongs a captain, four sergeants (usually), and 
from forty to fifty patrolmen. 

All the members are, after their admission, in- 
structed in military drill and baton exercise. Cap- 
tain Core.Lanp, chief of the Broadway squad, is 
drill-officer of the force. 

The Sanitary Company of the police consists of a 
captain, one sergeant, and thirty-six men. Twenty- 
one of these are occupied in the examination of 
tenement houses, yards, sinks, and nuisances of all 
descriptions. The number of reports made by this 
squad during the year ending October 81, 1862, 
was 27,631. Seven men are detailed as truant 
Officers, five of whom visit our public schools daily, 
and ascertain from the teachers the number of tru- 


_ants and absentees, who are visited at their respect- 


ive residences, and the cause of their absence in- 
quired into. The number reported by the teachers 
to this squad for the year ending October 31, 1864, + 
was 4633. Of this number 2089 were reported with- 
e@ut cause, 1750 were reformed so as to attend school 


- regularly, 83 arrested and taken to school, and 145 


were to the Juvenile Asylum. The du- 
ties of two of these men consist in attending espe- | 
tially to the Juvenile Asylum and the Roman Cath- 
olic Asylum. This department is of the greatest 
importance. Our streets are full of vagrant and 
destitute children. There are a great number of 
asylums for children of this class, and they are all 


_ full, but the streets are just as full. ‘‘ Never,” said 


the Rev. Srtimmn Ives last year, ‘‘ in the history 
of our city has infant wretchedness stalked forth in 
such multiplied and such humiliating forms. I 
speak not from hearsay, but of what my own eyes 
have seen and my own heart felt. For the last 
ten years have I been a close observer of what has | 
among the rising generation in this great 
metropolis, and I can not suppress the h i 
conviction that even pagan Rome, in the corrupt 
age of Augustus, never witnessed a more rapid and 


: frightful declension in morals, nor witnessed amgng 


certain classes of the young a more utter disregard 
ef honor, of truth, and piety, and even the com- 
monest decencies of life.” 

The annfls of crime in the city, as given in Pres- 
ident Acron’s iast annual report, are in : 
The total number of arrests in all the precincts for 
the year was 54,751. Of these over one-half were 
arrests of persons born in Ireland. Not quite one- ‘ 
third of all the persons arrested were born in this 
country, and a large proportion of these were of 
foreign descent. 

There were arrested by the Metropolitan Police, 
for crimes of violence of a serious character, in 1863 
and 1864 respectively, as follows : 


1863. 1864. 
For felonious assault........ 
For assault on policemen............. 19 
For attempt at 28 


For insulting females in the street.... 83 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


During the ending the 30th November last 
ive police force met their deaths 
by violence at the hands of desperate ruffians. The 
names of the policemen killed were GzorcE W. Dur- 
YEA, O’Brien, JosePH Nu.et, CHARLES CUR- 
REN, and Ausren Esrersroox. Thirteen were 
seriously injured and wounded in the same way. 
This is caused in great measure by the immunity 
with which persons are allowed to carry about con- 
cealed weapons. 

Of the arrests made over one-ninth were for as- 
sault and battery; one-sixth were fog disorderly 
conduct, and almost one-fourth for intoxication ; 
683 were for desertion. Four-fifths of the arrests 
were for offenses against the person. The greater 
portion of arrests, however, for offenses against the 
person belong more properly to another class, name- 
ly, of arrests for disorderly conduct. Out of 44,448 
arrests alleged to be for offenses against the person, 
85,763 have necessarily no relation to any persons 
except those arrested, being arrests for insanity, 
desertion, disorderly conduct, intoxication, and va- 


the number of men arrested doubles that of the wo- 

m. In both cases the age at which the maxi- 
m. of crime is attained is about the same. Be- 
twee the ages of 10 and 20 there were arre: of 
males 6778, of females 2117—total 8890. us at 
this early period it seems that the masculine tend- 
ency toward crime is to the feminine as three to 
one. Between the ages of 20 and 30 the feminine 
tendency toward crime increases more in proportion 
than the masculine. Thus, between those ages, 
14,147 males were arrested, and 8057 females. 
As compared with the period from 10 to 20 years 
we find that, while the male arrests number little 
more than twice as many, the female arrests num- 
ber nearly four times as many. From the age of 
30 up to 40 the amount of crime is diminished in 
both sexes and in about the same proportion, being 
reduced about one-half in either case. Thus, dur- 
ing this period, the number of males arrested was 
8517, and of females 5038. During the next de- 
cade—from 40 to 50—the number in either case is 
again reduced one-half, being for males 4709, and 
for females 2479. After fifty the decrease is very 
rapid—the total number of arrests above that age 
being, of males 2127, and of females 787. 

The numbers and ratios above given do not ex- 
actly represent the diminution of the criminal tend- 
ency after the age of 30 so much as the diminution 
of actual crime. For it must be remembered that 
the number of persons living between 40 and 50 is 
bat a very trifle more than half the number living 
between 30 and 40; and that the whole number of 
persons living over 50 years of age is but four-fifths 
the number living between the ages of 40 and 50. 
Thus, in New York county, there were living be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 40 (in the year 1850) 
82,305 persons; between 40 and 50 there were 
43,026; and over 50 years of age only 34,157. 
Now we estimated that the number of arrests be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 50 was just about half the 
number of those between 30 and 40; and we find 
the diminution in the number of persons living to 
be in the same ratio. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that the criminal tendency is about the same in the 
two decades considered. 

If we compare the two decades 20-30 and 30-40, 
we find that while in the latter there are two-thirds 
as many persons living as in the former, there are 
only about half as many arrests. Here there is a 
real diminution of the criminaltendency. This ten- 
dency appears to reach its maximum betwéen the 
ages of 20 and 380. After 50 years of age there are 
four-fifths as many persons living as in the decade 
40-50; the number of arrests after 50 are three- 
sevenths, or less than one-half as many as between 


the account. The number of arrests made in any 
year represents rather the amount of actual crime 
than the number of criminals. Those addicted to 
irregular and disorderly habits usually acquire those 
habits before the age of twenty—the majority of 
them before fifteen ; and it is well known that after 
the latter age the same persons are ar- 
rested. The 54,000 arrests may not involve over 
20,000 criminals. It is to be fegretted that our 
police reports do not give the number of persons 
arrested as well as the number of arrests. 

Among the occupations jnvolved in the arrests 
made during the year we find some curious statis- 
tics. Forty arrests were made of actors and act- 
resses; two of authors and five of editors. .The 
clerks come in for a goodly number (1336), also the 
cartmen (1215). There were 3562 arrests of pros- 
titutes. Of butchers there were 462, of black- 
smiths 396, of carpenters 591, of expressmen 240, of 
machinists 462, of seamstresses 592, of tailors 619, 
and of shoemakers 442. Of the whole number of 
arrests 23,482 were of married and 31,319 of single 
persons. Ofthose who could not read or write there 
were 16,297. 

Among the suggestions made by President Acron 
for the more complete suppression of crime there is 
one of very great importance, namely, that the po- 
lice should have a wider range of inspection. He 
says: 

‘The duties of health wardens, street inspection, every 
» form of sanitary inspection, including i tion of 


THE ANGEL’S GIFT. 


Ovr among the sunny meadows 
With the sunshine in her hair, 

Bending into sheaves: the shadows 
That are falling here and there. 


Down and down the sunny future 
Lies the way that she must tread, 
Very fair it is and pleasant, 
With the sunshine overhead; — 
May the white hands of the angels 
Guide her gently where the light 
Reaches to the far-off glory 
That is never dim with night! 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, | 
Author of “ Barsara’s History,” &c. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY. 


Hap Saxon been suddenly plunged into a cold 
bath it could scarcely have brought him to his 
senses more rapidly than did the remembrance 
of his broken pledge, and the thought of what 
his lawyer cousin would say to him. 

‘+ Tt isn’t as if he hadn’t cautioned me, either,” 
said he, half aloud, as he sat down, 
“quite chop-fallen,” at the foot of a great oak, 
in an unfrequented hollow of the park. And 
then one unpleasant recollection evoked another, 
and he remembered how William Trefalden had 
joked with him about fetters of flowers, and 
made him almost angry by so doing; and how 
he had boasted of himself as more invulnerable 
than Achilles. He also remembered that his 
cousin had especially. inquired whether he had 
not yet been called upon to subscribe to the 
Italian fund, and had given him much good ad- 
vice as to what his conduct should be when that 
ee arise. To put his name down 
for a m ate sum, and commit himself to no- 
thing further—those were William Trefalden’s 
instructions to him; but how had he observed 
them? How had he observed that other prom- 
ise of signing no more large checks without con- 
sulting his cousin; and what reliance would his 
cousin place upon his promises in the future? 


things; and the more he thought o#them the 
more uncomfortable he became. | 

He did not care in the least about the money, 
although he had, in truth, been mulcted of an 
enormous sum ; but he cared a great deal about 
breaking his word, and he saw that it must be 
broken on the one hand or the other. He also 


tained misgivings as to the check itself, and be- 
gan to doubt whether he had any thing like bal- 
ance enough at his banker’s to meet it. In this 
case what was to be done? The money, of 
course, must be got; but who was to get it, and 
how was the getting of it to be achieved? Would 
that mysterious called ‘‘selling out” 
have to be gone ugh ? 

Saxon puzzled his brains over those abstruse 
financial questions till his head ached, but could 
make nothing of them. At last he came to the 
a disagreeable conclusion that William Tre- 
falden was alone capable of solving the difficulty, 
and must be consulted without delay; but at 
the same time he did not feel at all sure that his 
cousin might not flatly refuse to help him in the 
matter. This was a fearful supposition, and al- 
most drove the young fellow to despair. For 
Saxon loved the lawyer in his simple, honest 
way—notso much, alae, for any lovable qual- 
ities that he might imagine him to possess, as 
for the mere fact that his cousin was his cousin, 
and he trusted him. He had also a vague idea 
that William Trefalden had done a deal 
to serve him, and that he owed him a profound 
debt of gratitude. Any how, he would not of- 
fend him for the universe—and yet he was quite 
resolved that Miss Colonna should have the full 
benefit of hc. check. aoe, 

Thinking thus, he remembered that he had 
authorized her to double the amount. What if 
she should take him at his word? 

“*By Jove, then,” said he, addressing a plump 
rabbit that had been gravely watching him from 
a convenient distance for some minutes past, ‘I 
can’t help it if she does! The money’s my-own, 
after all, and I have the right to give it away 
Besides, I’ve given it in the cause 

iberty ” 

But his heart told him that liberty had played 


a very unimportant part in the transaction. 
CHAPTER XLI. ~ 
COUNCIL OF waR. 


held in the octagon turret. The councilors were 


Saxon groaned in spirit as he thought of these | 


Ix the mean while a general council was being | 


| 


grily ; but he thought it odd for all that, and so 
did the Earl. 


[SzrremsBer 9, 1865, 


The dispatch was undoubtedly an important: 
one, and contained more stirring news than any 
which had transpired from Italy since the Napo- 
leonic campaign ; but that other document, with . 
its startling array of numerals, was certainly not 
less momentous. In Major Vaughan’s opinion 
it was the more momentous of the two; and yet 
his brow darkened over it, and it seemed to the 
two others that he was not 80 well 
pleased as he might have been. 

Castletowers was genuinely delighted, and as 
much surprised as delighted. 

“Tt is a noble gift,” said he. ‘I had not 
dreamed that Trefalden was so stanch a friend 


e now to some 
Besides, he has but just come into his 


Signor Colonna smoothed the check as it lay 
before him on the desk, filled in the date, crossed 
it, and inserted his own name as that of the per- 
son to whom it was payable. 

**I wonder what I had better do with it,” 


said he, thoughtfully. 

“With what?” asked the Earl. 

Colonna pointed to the check with the feather 
end of his pen. 

‘* Why, cash it, of course, and send the money 
off without delay.” . 

The Italian smiled and shook his head. He 
was a better man of * isiness than his host, and 
he foresaw some of those very difficulties which 
were the cause of so much perplexity to Saxon 


‘*Tt is not always easy to cash large sums,” 
said he. ‘'I must speak to Mr. Trefalden be- 
~ ne with his check. Is he in the 

ouse 

To which the Earl rephed that he would see ; 
and left the room. 

After he was gone Vaughan and Colonna went 
back to the dispatch and discussed the position 
of affairs in Sicily. ‘Thence they passed on to 
the question of supplies, and consulted about 
the best means of bestowing Saxon’s donation. 
At last they that the larger share should 
be sent out in money, and the rest expended on 
munitions of war. 

‘*Tt’s a heavy sum,” said the dragoon. ‘‘If 
you want a messenger to take it over I am at 
your service.” 

ase Can you go the day after to-mor- 
row | 

**To-night, if you like. is all my 
own just now. By-the-way, who is Mr. - 
den’s banker ?”’ 

He put out his hand for the check as he said 
this, and Colonna could not do otherwise than 
pass it to him. After examining it for some 
moments in silence he gave it back, and said: 

*¢ Are those his figures, Signor Colonna? I 
see they are not yours.” 

To which the Italian replied very composedly, 

** No, they are Olimpia’s.” 

Major Vaughan rose, and walked over to the 
window. 

‘*T shall ask Bertaldi to give me something 
to do, when I am out there,” he said, after a 
brief pause, ‘‘I have had no fighting since I 
came back from India, and I am tired to death 
of this do-nothing life.” 

‘¢ Bertaldi will be only too glad,” replied Co- 
lonna. ‘One experienced officer is worth more 
to us now than a squadron of recruits.” 

The n sighed impatiently, and pulled 
at the ends of his mustache. It was a habit he 
had when he was ill at ease. — 

‘**I’m sorry for Castletowers,” he said, pres- 
ently. ‘‘He’d give his right hand to go over 
with me and have a shot at the Neapolitans.” 

‘*T know he would; but it can not be—it 
must not be. I would-not countenance his go- 
ing for the world,” replied the Italian, quickly. 
‘*It would break his mother’s heart.” 


‘Tt never entered into the sphere of my cal- 
culations that had a att 
said Major Vaughan. j 


“ But yon have enjoyed 
the advantage of her acquaintance longer than 
I have, so I defer to your better judgment.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the Earl 
came in alone. | 

**I can’t find Trefalden any where,” said he. 
“‘T have looked for him all over the house, in 
the stables, and all through the gardens. He 
was last seen on the terrace, talking to Miss 
Colonna, and nobody knows what has become 
of him since.” 

‘*He’s somewhere in the park, of course,” said 
Colonna. 

“I don’t think so. I met my mother as I 
came in. She has been wandering about the — 


check, and drowned himself in a paroxysm of 
r.”’ 


What nonsense nse !” said an- 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE MAUSOLEUM. 


corner of the domain, was by a 
double row of dwarf cypresses, t three feet 
and a half in height, and enshrined the 


mortal remains of a favorite hunter 
the late Harl. It was called ‘‘ the 


edifice it would be 
tended it to be a model of elegant simplicity, 


: Singing through the dusky valleys, 
Chasing echoes up and down, 
Bot Goes the little maiden Lucy, 
[ie With her locks of shadowy brown. 
4. Four sweet summer-times have risen 
if From the green lap of the spring, 
te And the beauty of their garments : 
to the cause.’ 
Moar times have tho meadows 20% aware that Mr. Trofalden had 
erto in t i 
Been with golden fruitage ripe, 
| Since the angels left her lying 
j "Neath the pearly gate of life. 
grancy. ‘ 
| As to the comparative degree of criminality of 
y | the two sexes, we find that, as nearly as possible, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
vided into thirty-two precincts, to each of which 
| saw on which hand it was to be. 
| He had given the check to Miss Colonna, and 
“7 Miss Colonna must have the money ; there was 
. | clearly no help for that. But then he enter- 
40 and 50. 
Another consideration also should be taken into 
* | 
| | 
par the morning, and has not seen him. 
I were you, Castletowers, I'd have the 
| Slane dragged,” said Major Vaughan, with a 
‘ short, hard laugh. ‘‘ He has repented of that 
and measures, and indeed many other duties are in their 
very nature police duties. The police could, without in- 
crease of cost, be charged with the inspection and su- ae 
pervision of places of amusement, houses of entertain- 
palit THERE was a very curious object in Castle- 
is a large class of occupations, which from their nature towers park, the shape of which was like a 
furnish opportunities for practices so injurious to the pub- watchman’s lantern, and the material blue gran- 
13 & lic welfare when prosecuted by unworthy persona, or in an ite. It stood on a little eminence in a retired 
e OF improper manner, that the law has made their pursuit the 
a subject of licenses from municipal authorities, as for in- 
6 op keepers, venders, auctioneers, cartmec, hackmen, 
MOr 1 10 and omnibus and car drivers. The police must, in all Signor Colona, Lord Castletowers, and Major 
| elles, be the arm relied on to shield the public from the 
oo” Wireatening life................ 12 80 | wrongs and depredations too apt to be practiced in these | Baldiserotti’s and Saxon Trefalden’s 
| | 687 742 scveral callings.” check, 


life, was no ius; and thus it happened that 


the park at 


Colonna, 
self, quite suddenly, at the foot of the little 
nence on which the mausoleum was built. 
that, although he had been 


onal, and Saxon walked in. 
The place was so dark, and the day outside 


_was so brilliant, that for the first few moments 


he could see nothing distinctly. At length a 
dumpy pillar on a massive square base came into 
view in the centre of the building, and Saxon 
saw by the inscription carved upon it (in very 
indifferent Latin) that the object of all this cost- 
ly deformity was a horse. And then he sat 
own on the base of the column, and contem- 
plated the mausoleum from within. 

It was, if possible, uglier inside than outside ; 
that is to say, the resemblance to a lantern was 
more perfect. The dumpy column looked ex- 
actly like a gigantic candle, and the very walls 
were paneled in granite in a way that suggested 
glass to the least imaginative observer. Had the 
stone-mason possessed but a single grain of orig- 
inal genius, he would have added a fine bold 
handle in solid granite to the outside, and made 
the thing complete. 

While Saxon was thinking thus, and lazily 

criticising the late Earl’s Latin, he suddenly be- 
came aware of a lady coming slowly up between. 
the cypresses. 
He thought at first that the lady was Miss Co- 
lonna, and was on the point of stepping out to 
meet her; but in almost the’same instant he saw 
that she was astranger. She was looking down 
as she walked, with her face so bowed that he 
eould not see her features distinctly; but her 
figure was more girlish than Miss Colonna’s, and 
her step more timid and hesitating. She seemed 
almost as if she were counting the daisies in the 
grass as she came along. 

Saxon scarcely knew what to do. He had 
risen from his seat, and now stood a little way 


_ back in the deep shadow of the mausoleum. 


While fe was yet hesitating whether to come 
forward or remain where he was, the young lady 
paused and looked round, as if expecting some 
one. 

She had no sooner lifted up her face 
Saxon remembered to have seen it before. He 
could not for his life tell when or where ; but he 
was as confident of the fact as if every circum- 
stance connected with it were in his 
memory.’ 

She was very fair of complexion, with soft 
brown hair, and large childlike brown eyes— 
eyes with just that sort of startled, pathetic ex- 
pression about them which one sees in the eyes 
of a caged chamois. Saxon remembered even 


that in them—remembered how that image 


of the caged chamois had presented itself to him 

-when he saw them first—and then, all at once, 
there flashed upon him the picture of a railway 
station, an empty train, and.a group of three 
persons standing beside the open door of a sec- 
ond-class carriage. 

Yes; he recollected all about it now, even to 
the amount he had paid for her fare, and the 
fact that the lost ticket had been taken from 
Sedgebrook Station. Involuntarily he drew back 


‘still farther into the gloom of the m 


He would not have shown himself, or have put 


the world. | 
Then she sighed, as if she were weary or dis- 


appointed, and came a few steps nearer; and as 
she continued to advance Saxon.continued to 
retreat, till she was nearly at the door of the 
mausoleum, and he had got quite round behind 
the pillar. It was like a scene upon a stage; 
only that in this instance the actors were im- 
provising their parts, and there were no specta- 
tors to see them. 

Just as he was speculating upon what he 
should do if she came in, and asking himself 
whether it would not be better, even now, to 
walk boldly out and risk the chances of recog- 
nition, the young lady decided the question for 


him by sitting down on the threshold of the |. 


building. 
Saxon was out of his perplexity now. He 
'. Was a prisoner, it was true; but his time was 


all his own, and he could afford to waste it in 
peeping from behind a pillar at the back of a 
young lady’s bonnet. Besides, there was an air 
of adventure about the proceeding that was quite 
delightful, as far as it'went. 

So he k very quiet, scarcely daring Br 


breathe for fear of alarming her, and am 


himself hat imaginable busi- 
ness could being Mise fiviare of Camberwell to 


| 


ached to hear it. 

It was no sigh of mere fatigue. Unlearned 
as he was in man and womankind, he knew at 
once that such a sigh could only come from a 
heart heavily laden. And so he fell to wonder- 
ing what her trouble could be, and whether he 
could , in any anonymous way, to lighten 
itfor her. What if he sent her a hundred- 
She looked poor, and 
even if— 

But at this point his meditations were broken 
in upon. A shadow darkened the doorway ; 
Miss Riviére rose from her seat upon the thresh- 
old; and Lady Castletowers stood suddenly be- 
fore Saxon’s astonished eyes. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
WHAT SAXON HEARD IN THE MAUSOLEUM. 


Lapy CasTLETOWERS was the first to speak ; 
and her voice, when she spoke, was 


and haughty. 


‘*You have requested to see me again, Miss 


Rivitre,” she sai 


‘*T have been‘ compelled to do so,” was the 

almost inaudible reply. | . 
‘¢ And I have come here at your request.” 
Lady Castletowers. paused, as if for some ac- 


| knowledgment of her condescension in having 


done so; but no acknowledgment came. 


‘*T must, however, beg you to understand: 


quite distinctly that it is for the last time,” she 
said, presently. ‘‘ It is impossible that I should 
hold any future communication with you other- 
wise than by letter, and then only at stated pe- 
riods, as heretofore.” 

The young lady murmured something of which 
Saxon could not distinguish a syilable. 

**Then you will oblige me by saying it at 


once, and as briefly as possible,” replied Lady. 
Castletowers. 
Saxon felt uncomfortable. He knew that 


he ought not to be there. He knew this to be a 
strictly private conversation, and was quite aware 
that he ought not to overhear it; and yet what 
was he to do? He could still walk out, it was 
true, and explain his involuntary imprisonment ; 
but he had an instinctive feeling that Lady Cas- 
tletowers would not have come to meet Miss 
Riviére in the park if she had not wished to keep 
the meeting secret, and that his there, 


“however well he might apologize for it, would 
le 


cause her ladyship a very rise. 
Or he might stop his ears, and so be, viftnally, 
as far away as in his London chambers; but 
then he felt certain that this young girl whom he 
had assisted once before was now in some great 
trouble, and he longed to know what that trou- 
ble was that he might assist her again. So, 
as these thonghts flashed through his mind, Sax- 
on concluded to stay where he was, and not to 
stop his ears—at least for the prebent. 

y Castletowers had requested Miss Ri- 
viére to state her business at once, and also to 
state it briefly ; but it seemed as if the task were 
strangely difficult, for the girl still hesitated. 

At length she said, with a kind of sob: 
Poa: Bg cate my mother is very ill.” 
_ And then Saxon could see that she was weep- 


ing.” 
‘*Do you mean that mother is dying ?” 
asked the Countess, coldly. 
“No; but that she must die if the necessary 
means are not taken to save her.” | 
‘*What do you mean by the necessary means?” 
she must go to. some 


remains in it.’ 
‘¢ Tt is her native climate,” said Lady Castle- 


towers. 

‘‘ Yes—but she was so young when she left 
it; and she has lived so many, many years of 
her life abroad.” 

‘¢ Well ?” 

The girl lifted up her face, all pale and tear- 
ful as it was, and looked at her—just looked at 
her—bnut said never a word. It was not an in- 


dignant look—nor an imploring look—nor even | 


a reproachfal look; but it was, at all events, a 
look that Lady Castletowers seemed to under- 
stand, for she replied to it, and the reply, though 
spoken as haughtily as ever, had in it something 


| of the nature of an apology. 


‘*You are aware,” she said, “‘ that your mo- 
ther’s annuity is paid out of my own private means, 
and without my son’s knowledge. And my pri- 
vate means are very small. So small that I find 
it difficult to meet even this obligation, inconsid- 
erable as it is.” 

** Bat will not let her die, Lady Castle- 


‘towers! You can not—yon will not let her die !” 


And the young girl wrung her hands togeth- 
er, in the j earnestness of her appeal. 

Lady Castletowers looked down, and seemed 
as if she were tracing patterns on the turf with 
the end of her parasol. 

‘* What sum did you require ?” she said, slow- 


ly. 

. ‘‘ Doctor Fisher said about thirty pounds—” 
‘Impossible. I will try to give you twenty 

pounds for this purpose—in fact, I will promise 


| you twenty pounds; but I can not do more.” 
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wasted hundreds Being | this particular corner of Castletowers park. Was} Miss Rivitre was about to : but the J] impiety. Get bound 
h outline of the of Vesta on a sheet | insane enough to have the phenomenon photo- | the words upon lips. ' th mpeg Retr Dwecsiantee FOS 
of foreign A sent it up to his stew- | graphed, and was she about to color the photo- *“*The annuity,” she said, ‘“‘shall be paid, as nay, you may even dane and po Aon . 
ard, with to hand it over for execu- on the spot? The idea was too monstrous usual, into the hands of whatever foreign banker Te. It is but s twelve-houny Journey from Hain 
tion to a Guildford stone-mason. But the Earl | to be entertained fora moment! And then the | you may indicate; but I beg you both to under- to London. At six o'clock in the morning you are 
was nO and the stone-mason, who | young lady sighed again—such a deep-drawn, stand I must be trou with no more ap- | Scotch tn 
had never heard of the Temple of Vesta in his | tremulous, melancholy sigh, that Saxon’s heart | plications of this kind.” evening you are listening to the band in Regent's 


The girl’s cheek glowed with sudden indigna- in all thelr Dest meen enelish lasses are there, dressed 
tion If to 


; : : you were to the Scotch lassie up and show her 
** You will be troubled with none, madam,” | this scene—horns drums beating, and 10,000 
she said. there been any other person couples swest-hoarting the trees would doe 
in the world to whom I could have applied for ony body eee the like-—playine'n a to 
aid, I should not have claimed your assistance | der whaur they to to!” But now: te tarms 
now.” of these 


; 


Her eye dilated, and her lip trembled, and she 6th paral- 
Castletowers herself might have done. But the | Scotch lassie was to see the Londoners Fommetis & 
Countess her as if she had not spoken, | fegent's Park and listening to polltas. A few degrees of 


and swept down the little avenue of cypresses, | gitud 
without taking any further notice of her pres- | mustn’t whistle; 


ence. dle ; a may 
Miss Rivitre continued to stand in the same.| tke 
prond attitade till the last gleam of her lady- iad a 
ip’s silken skirts had disappeared among A Goop character young 
trees. strength suddenly gave a firm is to wh proposes 
way, she sat down again upon the gloomy | srect salty, 
threshold, and sobbed as if her heart were break. «helping hand will never be wanted; bot let a singe part 
g D quel tan With- 

7 an evil Happiness can not exist where character 
Listen, listen, full is ever not. Ail than te bright im the ef South, al te 

This wide world with music true ; wile of years, te 
Naught can. still it, mar it, never— from a good character. Theretore acquire this es the firet 
Naught that hate or wrong may do. and most valuable goods 
Deep affection’s faith may falter, playin enliven the | ng winter. ‘The’ people are fond of 
And the loved ne’er love again ; ger has to submit is that of ediade bak Wham heels 
beside a ruined altar, pattie house, pane as long as 
o false Gods be beenthed in vain. quaintance, so that it ia almost aa'minch off the head as 
a virtue 
Gentle, humble, all who tremble carpeted floors are as deck. 
While fierce passions-round them jar, mats and scrapers are rare, goloshes are worn by visitors, 
Shall hear whispers that resemble ee —— off before entering the room, in wet or 
Angel voices from afar. should leave its of 
ing the Sabbath (for so we must call it) the Swedes reckon 
one 80 none so lone begin P.M. op Saturday at atx P. 
“Bat some Heart reoponsive gives to 
Beat for ‘beat, and loye need only The 
as eare drinkers ; native 

Touch the chord, and music lives! about two gallons and bail for every man, wo 


Though the world with darkness blendeth,. 

Though the wood be hushed and drear, 
Though the lone flower trembling bendeth, 
the cold wind moaneth near, 
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Morn sliall from blindness sons. This honored bird was born on the top of the Tem- 
Wakes the music of the heart! ing the raven used to fly to the Rostra, and salute in turn ! 
us and hi® nephews, and 
‘ho For several the continued to 
INTERESTING ITEMS. delight the idlers of Rome, until « jealous brother of his ; 
Ruska, who | caf killed hi In of anger. The mob 
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in order to impart ~ 


after death, kept and ed as miracies of curi- 
were as cu 
osity in a sepulchre within the Sallustian gardens. Plin 

} Gabara, who in the days of Claudius was 
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a very weill-d you 
the side pavement of the Boulevard, and evi- 

ud before her. y er 
and carried her across dry shod. ‘The lady 
but, on being set 
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stietowers Came to De disigured 
by an architectural phenomenon compared with 
which the toll-houses on Waterloo Bridge were | 3 
chaste and classic structures. The Karl, how- 5 
ever, died at Naples, in happy ignorance of the ‘ 
deed that had been done, and his successor had ee ee ‘= 
not thought it worth while to pull the building | : oo 
down. 
When Saxon rose from his seat under the | 
great oak, it was yet so early that he was 
tempted to prolong his walk. So he went ram- 
on the watching the rabbits, 
more than ten days at Castletowers, he had 
never before strayed into this particular corner 
of the park. ‘The phenomenon was consequent- 
ly a novelty in his eyes, and he walked round it | 
wonderingly, contemplating its ugliness from 
every side. He then went up and tried the 
} door, which was painted to look like green 
bronze, and studded all over with great sex- : 
drunk, for the laws against drunkenness are severe. 
THE raven possesses the power of imitating the human 
voice, and, if not so voluble as the parrot, enunciates his . 3 
ent style of female dress is the most graceful and artistic | tnon 
ever worn. I quite agree with’ him, and I think it has aa 
had almost a magical effect in bringing out and setting tight 
off of the maids of merry England. There are 
no plain girls nowadays. Positive u is 
banished the land. All the g 
a nest is somewhat surprising. Onn fe Sens 
ournals mentioned, some few years ago, that ina 
ite, 
it is 
ridiculed carrots’’ of another period—are now the ad- 
place on the Italian coast—to Nice, or Mentone,” | miration of all the women. It is no ae 5 pee, ame | 
replied the girl, making a great effort to steady aceahan a 
| her voice, and keep her tears from falling. can add my per- 
thinks she may live there for years, with care testioneny thet red-haired girls who have 
and proper treatment; but—” n on the shelf unt y are no longer young, are now 
Why not here, with care and proper treat- like wilt-Gre. 
” tANTS.—In time ugustus Cesar there were 
He says this variable climate is killing her | living in Home called Iduslo and Secundilia, | 
€ says this variable climate Is Killing her | cach of whom exceeded ten feet in height. Their Poroners.— The notorious Tofana confessed to the 
—that she is dying day by day, as long as she murder of more.than 400 by poison administered by her- 
self directly. La Spara and Bruilliers were destructive 
brought out of Arabia; and says he was nine feet nine | who succumbed to the immediate. operations of these fe- 
inches high. ae ees ee CES ee male monsters were but of small account, after all, in the 
cian peasant, measured eight feet and a half. wife's | grand aggregate of those who withered, stricken by poi- 
ausoleum bracelets served him as rings. His voracity was such that | sons supplied and given at second hand. There was a 
. he consumed daily forty pounds of flesh and drank eight- | time when a married Italian lady's dressing-case was 
een bottles of wine. wee hardly complete without a small vial of aqua Tofana. 
his He could draw a loaded wagon with- Whee the Sie 
pred a blow of his fist often broke the teéth | or faithless le, could tell. Poison- 
in a horse’s mouth. He also crushed the hardest stones | ing has ever favored scheme of woman’s mur- 
Bie ond trece with his hanes, Pliny | der practice, amd for some obvious reasom. It needs no 
and Valerius us speak of Polydamas, a celebrated | strength of hand, no: unwavering presence of mind, face 
athlete, son of Nicias, who exceeded all men of his day in| to face with your victim; it makes no. noise, spills no : 
| stature and cirength; he aped Hercules, not without pre- | blood, is quiet, undemonstrative; and, as far as murder 
tension. can be, is elegant. 
of his unpro any other arms. e ai. etek 
could a chariot rot with bis hand in . ows mind, & 
| whole herd, took hold of him by one 
into 
M be branded as dull and insipid. It is not rude, 
on the other hand, to remain silent. 
paired the wrong by again th ¢ descend to t foree persons 
Wry opt bere he ad Set met | man hgh 
hen, weed ‘A look, without a word, is sufficient to 
show that you have entered into his meaning. Bat if you 
| say what does not require to be said, it proves tia’ you “if 
t |} have not been following him. In som, the whole art of : 
di | conversation consists in not traveling out of your partner's es 
to _ thought, but in receiving and applying it; and he sions: * 
on Sunday, or to sing Mthin | naturally converses well who has got rid of vanity 
these parallels of tatitude on Sunday fs down. self-love. | 
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¥ !  mevolence, tempered by a gentlemanly dignity and 

the highest type of culture, intelligence, and hu- 

manity. These qualities have been construed even 

by his friends into a want of due severity and firm- 

~ ess; but the criticism can not stand in view of his 

remarkable position with the Church party in Mex- 

ico, his resolute confronting of the Pope, he him- 

self being a devout Catholic, and the singular wis- 

dom with which, in cases requiring great judgment, 

‘ he has from the first mingled determination with 

forbearance. He fully understands that Mexico 

requires the infusion of a new blood into her list- 

less, apathetic population, and for that reason he 

_ encourages the igration of foreigners, whether 

: oes from Europe or America, to throw open the re- 

| | sources of the superb country he is trying to regen- 

a | erate. He wants about him men of nerve, activity, 


f 
‘ 
- 


and ideas; and no one going to Mexico with plans 
art; for the development of its resources need fear being 
" neglected by this energetic, far-seeing ruler. 

o. . On being introduced to him the stranger is at 
once placed at his ease, and in every way encour- 
aged to freely advance his ideas, and to explain 
eS ‘whatever theories or inventions he may have for 
‘ the improvement of Mexico. In a few minutes 

— the applicant finds that he is conversing with one 
of men. 

The Empress CHARLOTTE (or CARLOTTA, as she 
is called in Mexico) is not yet twenty-four years of 
age. She is tall, graceful, and dignified, and emi- 

fe nently distingué in appearance. A cousin of Queen 
Vicroria, daughter of Lzopo.p King of Belgium, 

and grand-daughter of she has 
oe moved from childhood among the most illustrious 
persons and cultivated intellects of Europe. These 
— -. opportunities, added to a high order of natural tal- 
wore E ent for art and study, have developed a truly beau- 
|  tiful Wwoman—a lady of splendid attainments, edu- 
: cated to the appreciation of all the ennobling senti- 
™, | ments which should befit a princess, and imbued 
with a fervent sense of the responsibilities of the 
position she has‘come to fill. Her numberless char- 
ities, extending into the humblest walks of life, have 
endeared her name to thousands of the recipients of 
her bounty, poured with munificent hand not from 
the imperial treasury, but from her own resources. 
The expression of the face of the Empress is ex- 
ceedingly winning and amiable, but with a slight 
trace of haughtiness not unbecoming her august 
position. The idea of ambition and the aspiration 
to noble deeds is plainly conveyed in the counte- 
nance, and this is in keeping with the real charac- 
ter of CaRLotTa; fornot himeelf, with 
all his energy and enthusiasm, exceeds his talented 
consort in the desire to be the agents of placing 
Mexico politically on a level with the vast resources 


onset of the Anglo-Saxon. MaxrmiiiAn has great- 
ly improved and beautified Chapultepec, where a 
large number of workmen, gardeners, and builders 
are constantly employed. W. V. W. 
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to “ws Donne,” “On Guard,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
you wnat you can have i inc the same tim 11. 
Sur Otreular, containing fall Yet and particulars; ON GUARD. By 
Annrz Tuomas, Author of “ Theo 
we want in every Regiment and Leigh” and “Denis Donne.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
J. BH. WINSLOW Co., 12. 
208 Broadway, N DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. A 
Establishment of the Empire. By Sarru, 
Employment at your own Homes. LL.D. With a Continuation to A.D. 476. By Evgexs 
) LAWRENCE, A.M. Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
13. 
BELIAL. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
14. 
VAMBERY'S CENTRAL ASIA. Travels in Central 
Asia. Being the Account of a Journey from Teheran 
ee across the Turkoman Desert, on the Eastern Shore of 
| Shults’ warranted to produce a full set With Map and Woodcuts. Svo, Cloth, $3 5. 
MRS. GRUNDY 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
- Author of “An Introduction to Practical A:tronomy,” 
and of a Series of Mathematics for Schools and Colleges. 
With Illustrations. Svo, Sheep, $2 00. 
REMOVED AT ONCE BY THE Fs 1. 
KATE KENNEDY. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
18. 
DOCHARTY'S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CAL- 
CULUS. Elements of Analytical Geometry, and of the 
Differential and Integral Caleulus. By GErRakpvs 
BeexMaN LL.D., Professor of Mathematics 
in the New York Free Academy, and Author of “A 
Practical and Commercial Arithmetic,” “The Insti- 
= ay tutes of Algebra,” and “* The Elements of Geometry and 
f ir Trigonometry." 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 
N Harreee & Brorners will send the above books 
—_ — by madl, postage paid, to any part of the United States on 
4 receipt of the price. 
ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
Baltimore, Washington, and all occupied 
UN Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXP 
i No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 
| N HUDSON IVER INSTITUTE 
j/ \ A ffords very vantages for a classical, scien- 
39 / “aa tific, commercial, and musical education. French con- 
/ versation, and — for ladies, and military 
. a di drill for gentlemen » Without extra charge. A new 
y costing $6000 18 instructors. Term opens 
. 11, Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 
_\ | Claverack, Columbia County, 
\ 
of the country. | 
| The residence of the Emperor is divided between 
the palace in the capital fronting the great plaza : 
and the castle (now palace) of Chapultepec. This 
7 ; latter is about four miles from the city, and near the 
wonderful civilization which Cortrsz found flourish- at for $2; or a beautiful gold chased enameled badge for New York. = 
ing in the sixteenth century, Chapultepec was the or beantifal cavalry badge, elther te allver or gold, 
Bee “ palace and burial-place of the kings of the still more $2. Agents wanted every where. Superb Collections of 
f . ancient Toltec —that mysterious race whom the A Watch Pree to Every Agent! poor man. A decidedly unique and 4 
Aztecs, descendi:. from the north, found and con- PIANO MUSIC. 
in the Midd. Ages, and whose vast monu- O's Princes, and warranted to True, wi 
quered cates in thé greatest sale of Jewelry in country— Foun. More trath- 
ments are still the ma: -el of the traveler. 000,000 worth of W; and Silver W: &c., 2 vols. Snowze or ; Vocal Duets with Pi- oh Gat Gn mo nny snd Time-Keever of 
The Aztec kings, of w. -m the unhappy Monrsz- ano Acc. Finns Songs, De. modern manufacture. It never can be wrong. for 
zuMA was the last, made th one of their favorite ete, &c. Peanis; Vocal of the best 
of the Guus or Gunman Sone; with Piano cents. Sent, postage paid, to any 
@Gouquercra, destroying these structures, gilt, $4.00, & Boston, MP’G CO.,, P. O., Box 86, West Troy, N. ¥- 
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FIRST PREMIUM 
IMPROVED 


Extreme Simplicity 


» RUFFLE, 
RUN UP requires no lu- 
brication or of stitch; 18 NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER, and last LIFETIME. 
«For the dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the pg 
hold it supplies a vacant place.*’ —Godey's Ladies' Boo 
a common needle, sews very rapidly, yee 
easily understood that a child can use it.” —J; —Independent. 


idly, = < common needle, makes the running stitch ex- 
“Al pen persons or offer for sale le imitations of this 
uine Machine will ted for 


be addressed to the 
FAMILY GEM ‘SEWING MACHINE 
Office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


te addition to out BROADWAY, 


8 STEREOSCOPI Vi 
these assortment, including W 
Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary 
Catalogue be sent to any address on receipt 


HE RURAL AMERICAN.—This popular rural paper, 

published on the ist and 15th of each month at Utica, 
N. Y., at $1 50 a year, is now greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, and equal in size and value of contents to any oth- 
er similar publication in this coun Every subscriber 
receives the full soy = the paper in — Grape-Vines,. 
Strawberry-Plantz, o worth $2 cach; and 
all subscribers for 1866 receive the RuRAL AMERICAN FREE 
from the time they subscribe to the close of the present 
year. Agents are every where wanted to get up Clubs, 
who receive magnifi@#@nt Premiums in Vines, Plants, En- 
gravings, Cash, Gold Pens, 


. ENTERPRISING MEN AND WOMEN. To 
: Se sell a most useful and valu- 
able patent invention, which realize 


per day, by settling in a or trave through an 
part of the world. on 
$1. Address J. Ponsonsy, Box 886, P. O., New Y 


AS THE ONLY FOR FOOD 
FROM INDIAN CORN” that recei a medal and 
mention trom the 
Cakes, Custards, 


for children and invalids of all ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists every where. 
Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 
WILLIAM DURYEA, General Agent. 

ERSONS suffering with Dyspepsia, all diseases 

TERS. No family should be without them. They are for 

sale by all dre druggists throughout the country. 


Brandreth’s Pills. 
Costiveness, Diarrhea. 


They are taken up by the absorbents and carried into 
the circulation, through which medium they are conveyed 
to every part of the body. 

If the pain affects the joints, a single dose produces re- 
Wangs ee And the same rule applies to costive- 

ness, diarrhoea, and dysentery; though with the last- 
named they may he required night and mérning for some 
days before decided relief is obtained. In affections of 
the lungs, throct, head, and in pleurisy, the relief is cer- 
tain; the excretory organs throw off with ease the phlegm, 
and the becomes freer. Spasmiodic asthma is 
often cured by a single dose. 

BRANDRETH’S PILLS are sold at 26 cents per box, 
enveloped im full directions, Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it BR BRANDRETH in white letters. 

-For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


_ The White Pine Compound. 


“Tt was early in the spring of 1855 that this comp - and 
waa Se of of my family was 
the throat, attended with a disagree- 


HUE 


; 
BE 


Ut 


jit 


E 


& 


Compound stands unrivaled. It was not originated for 
that purpose; but a person in using it fora was not 
onl cured of the cough, but was also cured a kidney 
diffculty of years’ Since that accidental 
discovery many thousands have used it for the same com- 
plaint, and have been cured.” 

The above was written by Dr. Poland in 1860. Since 
then, as in Manchester, the White Pine Compound has 


remedies, as well as prepara- 
Kidney difficul in city, town, 


NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW 
YORK. 


bank will issu of Deposit 
e 
terest on favorable terms. J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 
New York, August 21, 1°65. 


GAS SUPERSEDED! 
PETROLEUM POPULARIZED BY THE USE OF 
SAFE ECONOM 


PATENT LAMP. 


It can be filled, trimmed, lighted, regulated, or extin- 
guished without removing the shade or chimney! Great 
of giass as well as oil! To places within a reason- 


VASSERS to th 

We ¢ exclusive sale in the territory assigned, and of- 

giving descriptions, illustra prices, testi- 

monials sent on application. JULIUS VES & CO., No. 

18 Beekman New York, 


‘DR. W. JAMES’S ANTISPASMODIC CHOL- 
ERA DROPS, for the cure of Cholera, C 
ruggists generally, and sent by 

OFFICE, 691 Way, New York. 


STATIONERS, 
Dealers send for Great of 


express. 


General 
Prints, Albums, &c. HILTON & CO., 128 Nassau 8t.,, N.Y. | 


O YOU WANT LUZXZURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My will 


o. 109 Street, N. 
Window 
| Curtains, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS of all kinds, at 
KELTY’'S, 359 Broadway. 
MINING & ENGINEERING BOOKS, 
and American. 
among 
y and by 
D. VAN VAN NOSTRAND, No. 192 Broadway. 
- $150 per Month. The best chanceever offered. Nohum- 
bug or risk. Full particulars sent free. Address M. M. 
Sanborn, Brasher N. ¥. 
000 to $6000 a Year 
AN BE MADE a an ACTIVE and INTELLIGENT 


man, as Agent for a Life Insurance Company, one of 
the best and most popular in the country. cae ar 
and School Teachers 


san exellent portunity 
dress, with referenees, Post-Office, Box 67 


FAIRY 
Articles to suit every body. Send s for 
W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


Cat- 
alogues sent free. Address 
CHAS. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, New York. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 


FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS, 
And all others who wish to make money easy by acting 
ts for the eale of our ENGRAVINGS and STA- 
$15 WILL OBTAIN 100 AS- 
SORTED ENGRAVINGS—incl Portraits of Lin- 
coln and Gene 


rals—THAT WILL REALIZE $50. 
For $17 we will send 100 PRIZE STATIONERY PACK- 
ETS and a SILVER WATCH. 
and Packets, with full 


particulars, sent on receipt of One 
, as our ex es us to au 
agents witht Address HASKING & 
CO., No. 86 Beekman Street, New York. 
CHEVALIER’S 


LIFE for the HAIR. 


ENS AND PROMOTES THE GROWTH OF THE WEAKEST 
HAIR, stops its falling out in three days, keeps the head 
clean, cool, and healthy, and will not stain the skin, nor 
soil the whitest fabric. THE BEST HAIR DRESSINC. 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. Can be used freely ; 
contains nothing injurious IT IS RECOMMENDED anp 
USED sy tus FIRST MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 

Sold at the Drug Stores, and at my Office, No. 1123 


Broadway, New York. SARAH A, CHEVALIER, M.D, 


a 


EUROPEAN POCKET | 


TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


man. A decidedly and wonderful 
Novelty Constructed entirely oo the mt approved 
Time with absolute certainty utmost — 


CATARRH! WNature’s Remedials 
PRINC OF, Flashing igs | | 


cants who ten cents and 


W. DEVAUGH & CU., Sole Importers, 
No. Maiden Lane, New York. 


To Beautify the Complexion 


USE SHULT’S WHITE LIQUID ENAMEL. 
Freckles, Pimples, "Mc Patches, of Sunbura, in from 
It whitens the skin permanently h and 
No toilet without it. Price 

Address 


F. SHULTS, 286 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


WON WAY 
SOMETHING NEW. For Illustrated Catalogue send 
stamp. RICE & CO., Manufacturers, 87 Park Row, N. Y. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


examine an invention 


sent free for on thes ils easily bay. OF $6, 
by R. OLOOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


Returned Soldiers and all Others. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


"Great Sale of Jewelry and Silverware. 


Te Arrandale Great Gift Appropriation. 


ts are making from Five to Thirty Dollars per 
One Million Dollars. 


MUSTACHES 


_RESTAURATEUR GAPILLAIRE, 
modern science, 


erful discovery in 
apon the Beard end Hair in an almost mirsculous 
ner. It has been used by the cine of Beals oat Landen 


aay, 


ARRANDALE 
No, 167 Broadway, 


WHISKERS 


A 
BERGER, SHULTZ 
Pt Dave da U8 


massive curls. Has been used by ables of 
and London with the most gra resuite. Does no 
to the hair. Price by and 
00. Descriptive circulars mailed frer. A 
BERGER, SHULTZ & OO., Cumasrs, 
Post-Office Drawer 21, Troy, N. ¥., Agents for U. 8. 


or 
NEW YORK AND | PROVIDENCE 
Jewelers’ Association. 


E 


233 


a 
| 


M. DUNN & CO., 


oR} 


JOHN, 


St EREOSCOPTICONS and MAGIC LANTERNS for 

Public en with Views of all 

prominent places, or sale by JAMES W. 
Philadel 


QUEEN & CO., 924 C 
Priced and illustrated 
50 cents and $1 a 


Palse 
pair. Sentfree. Send stam 
Address Cc. PHILA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


postpaid, the “ Grecian 

smoothest face in 5 oF bald hends in 8 
satisfaction 


SHULT2, P. O. Box 216, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


Lu AND LOVERS.— Early Marriages 


its causes and cure. 


JBALOUGY? 
and how to 
M. Asmizy and F. N. 
haracters. 


West Indian Hair Curier,” 


curl the most straight and stiff hair, on 


dress THE HENDERTO 
Box 6251, New York Post-Office. 


In those cases of ems retarded growth (the 
person over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp 
Shrub haa been found to excite the Beard, Mustache, 
a fine and vigorous (See Testimo- 
stale) “The History and small Sample of this 
Balsam sen: on receipt of return postage. 

JOHN cRAWLINS. 815 Broadway, New Work. 


HARPER’s 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


TERMS 


One Cony for Your. «94.00 
Club of Sus- 
$4.00 for’ $20 00. 


hole $250, circulation of 
Macazixs is believed to be larger than that of any similar 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Circulation ever 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
TERMS. 


One Copy for One-Year. . 
Une Copy for Three Months 


And an Extra Copy will be for Cte 
Soo on. Payment invariably in 


Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year, 
TO ApverTissrs.—One Dollar pet line. for in- 
side, and ond 
side Advertisements each 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Cents per line 
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| 
$8 IMPORTED $10 Metropolitan Enterprise. 
tory, of\the most approved styles and muzcanT FINisH. 
SEBVICEABLE, CORREOT, and WARRANTED, at GREATLY RE- 
Saber OF LDS ane innes it in AN Warton, in fine double 
of — richly engraved, English full ony Toweted movements, Capi 
‘ adjusted engraved pallets and balance bridge, 000. 
fine porate ao white dial, and fancy hands. Cozzzcr D 
with beautiful GOLD LOOKET hunting case) for two ~ 
operation, the likenesses, all complete, sent free by mail for only $10. of Pianos, Watches, Jewelry, and 
sews with A HANDSOME SILVER warTou, serviceable pattern, in sold for ONE DOLLAR each, with- 
ning-stitch more y — . heavy double cases; small size, same as $10 watch; with mot to be paid for till you see 
n Diced. She soon found relief, and sent for more. key, case, chain, gold locket, &c., complete, sent free to ‘ 
She took about ten ounces of it and got well. J.B. Clarke, | an part of the country for only $8. —___. 
Eaq., Editor of the Manchester Daily Mirror, made a trial Fine fiver $20. AmERI- 
— preparation in the case of a severe cold, and | o Levuns, coin silver, cy got English Levers, $20. CERTIFICATES, - 
the 
if watches as low as $30. Safe delive: all goods 
placed 198 
give ita po 
] 
the patents. Singie machines seu D any oF the 
country por express, packed in bon, with printed instrac. 
ions, on receip e price, $5. w every 
‘ &@” Immense Depots have also been opened in Chi 
| fore trutiiul than the most cost ad elaborate time- | &t. and under the t of 
keepers of modern manufacture. [It requires no KEY oF 
5 this bor The Brazilian 
introduced into this country from Europe, where its eB Hair Curler. 
cured Royal for a single wareanted tocurt the end | 
one, with faney or plain white dial, in gold or silver | stubborn massive curis. 
—_ cases, only $1. Sent to any part of the country, free by | Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 00. ‘Address 
Address all orders to §. & CHASE, Cohoes, N. 
J. W. & CO., Prorgrerors, 
| 
and wo manufacture immense quantities La great variety, rang- je | 
ing in price from 50 cents to each, Our ALBUMS have pa | ; 
AED, PHOTOGRAPHS. ana atc JOSEPH | 
atalaque now over SAND differen LADIES’ SIZE, $25. GENT’S SIZE 
tralia of Eminent stay vis: abgat Elegant as an Gold Watch. Time- | | GILLU | | 
100 Major-Generala, = Lieut.-Colonels, so) Sateomen, keepers. Sent by mail, free of charge, on receipt of price. | | : | 
198 poe woud A case of six, for $125, will sell for three times their cost. | | 
tings, 8 Catalogues sent on receipt of Stam 
able distance, where our lamps are not Deimg sold, we 
Soldiers Pocket Albums for 18 Pictures, 75 cents. will send one or more FREE OF TRANSPORTATION 
24 Pictures, $1 00. CHARGES. What we especially want is GOOD CAN- 
| en, or money ‘et 
pers, &c. Samples sent free to all applicants. Address | Address F. L. 
T. B. MINER, Clinton, Oneida County, New York. D SS en 
force 
st 
derer. Causes of Crime. TED: repose 
Gateway. The Great American Black Bear, and how te . 
FOR Cateh Him. With Answers to Correspondents; Notices at 
Durye Ie Maizena and lots of rich reading, in Sxzer. No. PagmgwonoqioaL 
a JovgnaL. Only 90 cts. or $2a year. Newsmen have it. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, Now York. 
| 
splendid assortment of Watches, Rings, Ladies’ and Gen- 
NS tlemens’ Jewelry of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
N\A terns, selling at $l each. Send 25 cents for a certificate, 
C= GW SHR FIO or $1 for five, or $5 for thirty, and you will see what you ft 
at, A Agents, which are of the most liberal Agents are i 
| presented with watches free in addition to commission. 
York. 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1865. , 
packages, trade-mark ‘+ Maizena,” | 
Harper's Macagine and Hagrsn’s together, 
one year, $8 00. 4 
The Publishers will limited number of first- 
class Advertisements for thar Magazine, at the following 
with the most flatte success. 5 
Names of all purchasers will be registered, and if entire 
satisfaction is not given in every instance, the money will 
, be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, sealed and post- 
d, $100. Descriptive circulars and testimonials mailed : 
. 
BEAUTY ! 
| 
Auburn, 'Golden, Flaxen, and Silken Curis produced by the 
the use of Prof. De Breux's | commencement sent to any nited 
FRISER LE CHEVEUZ. States, free of carriage, upou receipt of the price, vim: ) 
One application warranted to curl the most straight and Cloth Binding ............. $7 0 per Volume. 
stubborn hair of either sex into or hea 10 00 | 


